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How a man in Lord Wolseley’s position could attend 
NOTES. a public banquet, where he must have known he would 


The only humorous passage in Lord Salisbury’s 
speech was his assurance that ‘‘the Cabinet have not 
had one farthing either from the Transvaal or any other 
goldfield.” If this is literally true, Cabinet Ministers 
must be monsters of self-denying virtue. What was 
the meaning of the cryptic reference to Yukon and 
Lord George Hamilton we cannot imagine, unless it be 
that Lord Ernest Hamilton has recently bought a gold- 
field at Attlin, so we read. If any Foreign Power ever 
nursed the dream of interfering between us and the 
Boers, after the war is over, we should think they would 
now turn their minds in another direction. There was 
no mistaking Lord Salisbury’s ‘‘ Hands off!” 


Criticism of the reverses and successes of the war is 
the universal topic of conversation amongst civilians, 
who are perfectly incompetent to judge, even on full 
information, which they have not got, but who amuse 
themselves all the same. Amongst military men there 
isa striking uniformity of speech. They one and all 
refuse to say a word against Sir George White, and 
they one and all say many words, and very bad ones, 
against Sir William Butler. They allege that Sir 
William Butler left Cape Town in a state of absolute 
unpreparedness to receive the troops, that the condition 
of the frontier defences was disgraceful, and that he 
gave the Government no useful information as to the 
number and resources of the Boers. These are grave 
allegations, which will have to be gone into later on. 
In the meantime, what the ordinary Briton would like 
to know is, What has the Intelligence Department in 
South Africa been about for the last five years? And 
why, with all our wealth and science, cannot we armour 
artillery with guns at least as powerful as those of ‘‘ the 
peasant army”? It is alittle humiliating that a hand- 
ful of bluejackets should save the situation. 


It is well known that South Africa is particularly 
fatal to horses before and even after they have gone 


through the necessary process of ‘‘salting.” An 
interesting experiment was tried by Lord—then 
Colonel—Methuen in Sir Charles Warren’s 1884 


expedition. The former, as is well known, commanded 
an irregular regiment—Methuen’s Horse. His theory 
then was that some poisonous quality existed in the 
early morning dew. Accordingly an order was issued 
for horses to wear nosebags at night, and so prevent 
their eating the dew-covered grass. Without saying 
that this was really a preventative, it is at least certain 
that the mortality in Methuen’s Horse was less than in 
other corps. The chief drawback, however, was that 
the horses’ breath rotted the nosebags, and before the 
end of the campaign there were few nosebags not in 
holes. If-Lord Methuen still holds these views, he 
will have an opportunity of trying the plan in his 
division. 


be reported, and make a speech which, as he told us, 
he had not prepared, is one of those things which passes 
comprehension. We think it would have been better 
if the Commander-in-Chief had not spoken at all during 
the progress of the war. But if he must speak, he 
might at least prepare what he is going to say. The 
speech was full of verbal infelicities of the most dis- 
tressing kind. Fancy the Commander-in-Chief taking 
credit to himself and his colleagues for preparations 
‘*to try and bring this curious army of ours up to the 
level of the modern armies of the world”! | Then fol- 
lowed the complaint of ‘‘ the most dire opposition on the 
part of a great number of people who ought to have 
been the first to help us.” Who were these people? 
The nation would like to know. When Lord Wolseley 
tells us that the Boers are ‘‘an honest people” we 
must take leave to doubt his preceding statement that 
he knew ‘‘ a good deal of the Boer character.” 


The most serious remark of all was the admission 
that ‘‘ the enemy are much more numerous and powerful 
than we anticipated.” Does Lord Wolseley realise 
what a damning indictment he has hurled at the Intel- 
ligence Department? But the crowning gaucherie 
was the hope “‘ that when we read the list of casualties 
there will be a very large proportion of officers 
sufferers as well as men.” Of course we know what 
Lord Wolseley meant, but for awkwardness of expres- 
sion the phrase would be hard to beat. However his 
evident pride in speaking of the short service system 
was justified, seeing how much he has had to do with it, 
and how successfully his mobilisation arrangements 
have recently worked out. The country owes him a 


considerable debt of gratitude for his arduous and 


successful labours both as Adjutant-General and espe- 
cially as Commander-in-Chief. _What good work he has 
done is not yet sufficiently realised either by soldiers 
or civilians. In the future we hope it will be. 


For some weeks past the shop of a well-known wine 
merchant and Italian warehouseman in Pall Mall has 
worn the appearance of a laager. Packing-case piled 
upon packing-case has protected the windows from 
assault : but apparently the siege has been raised, for 
the barricade has disappeared. The removal of the 
cases coincides with the approaching departure of the 
Household Cavalry, who wisely rely upon the juicy 
friendship of the grape of France in any campaigning 
they may be called upon to endure. The last to leave 
and the first to return, these spoiled favourites of the 
War Office excite the ridicule of their work-a-day 
comrades in arms ; and it is a serious question why the 
nation should pay to drag through drift and over nek 
the champagne and patés-de-foie-gras of the Guards. 
It is awful to think what would happen if the transport 
mules should take it into their heads to stampede with 
the ’84 Moet and Cobbett’s ‘‘ old particular.” 
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The Irish parties are coming very badly out of their 
Kruger crusade. With the exception of the out-and- 
out Fenians who are about as influential as anarchists 
in England, Irishmen whether Nationalists or not 
are uncommonly proud of the Dublin Fusiliers and 
the Irish Fusiliers and the others who have distin- 
guished themselves at Natal. But Mr. Davitt and Mr. 
Dillon have perversely joined Dr. Leyds’ band and are 
not simply criticising the diplomacy which led to the 
war—as they are perfectly entitled to do if they feel so 
inclined—but are openly rejoicing at the defeats and 
misfortunes of Irish soldiers in the field. This puts 
them outside the pale of decent controversialists. They 
are falling to the level of anarchists and dynamiters and 
other enemies of.society. Not only have they thereby 
utterly alienated the English Home Rulers and many 
respectable Irish Nationalists but they have disgusted 
the many Colonials who used to keep the party in funds 
because they believed Home Rule was a kind of half- 
way house to Imperial Federation. 


There is a limit even to M. Rochefort’s anti-English 
vocabulary. It was startling and, in a sense, exhilarat- 
ing a month ago; after Ladysmith it rose to its very 
highest—now, almost exhausted, it grows weaker and 
weaker every day. Old adjectives, older accusations, 
come from the pen that all faithful readers of the 
‘* Intransigeant”” thought once to be inexhaustible. Do 
they turn to the ‘Libre Parole” or the ‘Petit 
Journal” they find the same pale and puerile senti- 
ments expounded. And, to make up for this dearth, 
they refer their readers to a number of sensational 
cafés where, seated before a mass of manuscript, one of 
their smallest contributors ‘‘ receives” volunteers for 
the ‘‘ Boer interests” in South Africa. Nor are these 
‘* invitations” issued by only the lower section of the 
French press. The ‘‘ Figaro” rejoices over the venture, 
and, on Thursday last, devoted a column to the nightly 
pro-Boer meetings held in the Café Procope—an ancient 
retreat, renowned for memories of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and, later, of Robespierre, Danton, and—Gambetta. 


The Tsar’s visit to Berlin and the approaching visit 
of the Kaiser to England have effectually diverted 
German public opinion from home politics, and once 
more the Berlin press is shown to be utterly out of 
touch with the really influential and guiding thoughts 
of the Empire. In Prince Bismarck’s time the press 
was kept fairly well in hand and even when it was 
most furiously anti-English as in the Eighties there 
was reason for such an attitude. To-day however the 
scolding and the ‘‘ Press-bengel” are directed not by 
the nod of Prince Bismarck but by the payments doled 
out by Dr. Leyds. For the moment the whole pack— 
with the exception of the ‘Cologne Gazette” and 
the ‘‘ Norddeutsche ”—are in full cry against England, 
but Dr. Leyds’ funds, now that there are no mines to be 
fleeced, cannot hold out indefinitely. Hence a change 
in the tone of the Continental press may shortly be 
looked for. Educated Germans who have seen a little 
of the world across the frontier are constantly lamenting 
the absence of an honest and independent press in the 
fatherland, but so long as the German journalist looks 
on his work not as a profession but as a branch of the 
blackmailing business, only very sanguine people can 
hope for a permanent improvement. 


Popular interest in the High Court proceedings rose 
only—as we predicted—a few days before the announce- 
ment of the first public sitting. Until then, everyone 
waited; but, as Thursday drew near, applications for 
tickets to the Sénat poured in from all directions. 
M. Dérouléde was expected to make a stirring ‘‘ entrance 
speech ;” and they who were present were not disap- 
pointed, ‘‘I represent the people,” he proclaimed with 
characteristic gestures; and proved himself, by his 
bearing, to be in capital form, and capable of making a 
vivid and striking defence. Even his most bitter 
enemies cannot accuse him of having been in league 
with the Royalist and Anti-Semitic parties ; and, as his 
principles throughout the last two years have been those 
of a ‘‘ plébiscite”—of one whose single aim is to have the 
chief of the State elected by the voice of the people—we 
cannot think that the High Court will condemn him 
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either hastily or harshly. Nearly five hundred witnesses 
have been summoned by the defence; and, as many a 
stirring scene may be expected to take place, the end of 
the trial is not likely to be reached for at least another 
month. 


Things are very bad in a central European country 
when the troops become insubordinate, and the very 
worst symptom of the Austrian language trouble is 
that it has spread to the young troops who in Bohemia 
have of late repeatedly refused to attend to regimental 
orders uttered in German. On Monday last a batch of 
Bohemian recruits refused to answer the roll-call in the 
regulation manner, and some of them were condemned 
to seven days’ arrest in consequence but gendarmes 
and dragoons had to.be called out and the streets 
cleared before order was .restored. As might have 
been expected weakness and hesitation in one quarter 
produced corresponding disturbances elsewhere} and a 
couple of days later there were demonstrations in 
Fiume where the Italian population seek to have a little 
Bohemia of their own and object to the predominance 
of Hungarians in that portion of the Empire. It is 
little wonder that the Archduke Franz Ferdinand now 
talks of contracting a morganatic marriage, thus remov- 
ing all hope of securing the throne in his family. 


It would be idle to deny that the Samoan agreement 
comes as a surprise. The “deal” with Germany 
is as sweeping as that with France in North 
Africa and on lines which were never for a moment 
anticipated. The one thing assumed by those who 
have studied the question and are in touch with Austral- 
asian sentiment was that whatever else happened 
Great Britain could never retire from the Samoan 
group. Though German property in the islands is 
more valuable than either British or American, British 
commercial interests preponderate. The Australasian 
colonies have been as firm in their opposition to with- 
drawal as they were in their determination that Lord 
Derby and Lord Granville should not hand the whole of 
Eastern New Guinea over toGermany. Whilst Austral- 
asia in general and New Zealand in particular were so 
strenuous in their insistence on the maintenanceof British 
rights, there could be no thought on the part of the 
Imperial Government of giving way. Evento conciliate 
Germany Lord Salisbury would hardly at this juncture 
have run the risk of offending the Antipodean Colonies. 
Their loyalty would be ill rewarded by a surrender 
which would be not one whit less humiliating than say 
the renunciation of Canadian rights in the Alaskan 
question. We may therefore take it that Australia and 
New Zealand have been consulted and are satisfied. 


From an imperial and international point of view the 
arrangement is excellent. Lord Salisbury has removed 
an open sore from the Pacific and was justified at 
the Guildhall in claiming that he has gratified Ger- 
man ambitions without detriment to British interests. 
Germany gives fair compensation not only in the Pacific 
but in Africa for the acquisition of Upolu and Savaii, 
but we do not hear that the United States are making 
any return for Tutuila with its much-coveted harbour. 
If American ‘‘ Imperialists” were now to see their way 
to meeting Canadian views in Alaska, tangible evidence 
that Anglo-American goodwill is not all on one side 
would be forthcoming. Lord Salisbury’s diplomacy is 
naturally the object of some criticism in Radical quarters, 
but however natural a first feeling of disappointment 
may be, there can be no doubt the arrangement is both 
wise and humane. His desire to put anend to the chaos 
which has reigned in Samoa for the last ten years and 
has grown more acute in the last ten’ months was 
quickened by the pathetic appeal from Mataafa. 
Strategically the position of Australia does not suffer 
and the islands we acquire in exchange for our third 
of the chaos in and around Apia should in time 
prove commercially valuable. Some of them are said 
to be worthless because they are inhabited by cannibals. 
The same objection would have robbed us of New 
Zealand, the fairest of Pacific groups. 


Turning to India, further inquiry confirms the view that 
the Darjiling disaster was due to cyclonic rainfall and 
not toearthquake. On the same date appalling mischief, 
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was wrought by a cyclone which struck the Bhagulpur 
district and caused a river wave which submerged a 
large tract of country. For this phenomenon a special 
agency has been discovered. According to the Pandits, 
a Deity who resides on a neighbouring hill, finding it 
necessary to visit the Ganges, ordered out a whirlwind 
(on wheels) and made the journey with cyclonic accom- 
paniment. Large furrows in the earth about five feet 
apart have been found in the track of the storm and 
the pious naturally see in them the wheel-marks of the 
divine car. Local sceptics are as yet unable to assign 
any rational origin for these furrows., 


The cotton industry in Bombay has reached an acute 
crisis. For some time past the mills have not been 
paying. The export of yarn to China and Japan has 
been seriously restricted in volume and prices have 
ceased to be profitable. The Indian markets are also 
contracted and the country is overstocked with 
Manchester goods. Something is also due to the dis- 
organisation of business in Bombay from the plague 
and the fear of trading with an infected centre. While 
struggling with these disadvantages the mills have 
been further embarrassed by the shortness of the pre- 
sent cotton crop and consequent rise in the price of raw 
material. Moreover the famine has affected the demand 
for cloth and yarn. Altogether the conditions have 
become so unfavourable that it has been decided to 
close the mills for two days each week. The outlook 
is unpromising. 


Everyone is well aware that electioneering in the 
United States has become a fine art. Seldom, 
however, have we had the good fortune to dis- 
cover a more audacious attempt to evade the law in 
the conduct of political warfare than is revealed in a 
Circular issued by the Ohio Republican State Executive 
Committee which has come into our hands. Feeble 
attempts have been made from time to time by the 
Legislature to overthrow the Spoils system. In 1883 
an Act was passed forbidding Civil Servants to pay 
‘to any Federal officer or employé, or to anyone 
within a Federal building or establishment,” any con- 
tributions towards the funds of a political party. The 
Circular in question is addressed to Federal servants, 
supposed to be Republicans, and states that ‘‘ to avoid 
violating any of the provisions of the law the Committee 
in charge of the financial branch of the campaign work 
is made up of persons in no wise connected with the 
Federal service.” Subscriptions may therefore be 
safely paid tothem. Mr. McKinley may well be proud 
of his victory. 


An important question has been raised by the 
practical abolition of a ‘‘ Training Squadron” consisting 
of ships carrying masts and yards somewhat after the 
pattern of the days of Nelson. But when all has been 
said against the continuation of the system, it is not 
possible to doubt that in the matter of nerve our young 
seamen—both officers and bluéejackets—by ‘‘ hanging 
on by their eyebrows ” when aloft at sail and spar drill, 
acquired a confidence, a quickness of hand and eye, 
hardly otherwise attainable. Gun-drill and cali- 
sthenics are all very well so far as they go; but it may 
be feared they will not go a very long way towards 
turning out material such as won for England her naval 
supremacy. It is fortunate that there is little likelihood 
of the training brigs and the ‘‘ Northampton,” and 
suchlike recruiting vessels rigged with spars being 
utterly abolished. It will be a bad day for this country 
that sees the British sailor brought up as a combination 
of stoker and artilleryman. To-day he can boast of 
being able to turn his hand to almost anything. 


Numerous letters and editorials have been published 
anent the recent flogging of a stoker belonging to the 
“‘Doris.” A very mistaken idea exists that in the 
Navy, as in the Army, the ‘‘cat” has been abolished. 
Although, happily, some twenty years have now 
elapsed since corporal punishment was actually in- 
flicted on board a man-of-war, the institution is still 
retained in. the Senior Service. It is however unfair 
and incorrect to father this particular flogging upon the 
Navy, seeing that at the time of his castigation the man 
in question was in gaol. It was for a breach of prison 
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discipline—necessarily most strict—that the punishment 
was administered. And to show how well deserved 
these corrective measures must have been, it need only 
be stated that the offence of which the man was guilty 
is, under the prison code, invariably followed by 
corporal punishment. The stoker, consequently, knew 
sok well what his act of insubordination meant 
or him. 


Mr. J. M. Maclean is unquestionably a man of ability, 
with an original mind, a sturdy independence of 
character, and considerable power of expression. We 
should be sorry to see him out of Parliament, for men 
who can think for themselves and are not afraid of the 
Front Bench are very useful. But his Cardiff con- 
stituents may be pardoned if they fail to appreciate the 
distinction, so acutely taken by Mr. Maclean, between 
‘*the dispassionate observations of a_ professional 
journalist ” and the views of their representative. When 
a ministerialist member of Parliament writes against 
the Government in a local paper under a well-known 
nom de guerre, his supporters have just ground of 
complaint. However, as the meeting of Conservatives 
and Liberal Unionists, at which the vote of censure was 
carried, appears to have been very thinly attended, Mr. 
Maclean is justified in taking time to consider whether 
he should resign his seat. 


After Exeter and Bow we can but wish, from a party 
point of view, that it would rain bye-elections. What- 
ever their private opinions, Radicals are literally afraid 
to oppose the Government, so strong is the current of 
public opinion. Sir Edgar Vincent, however, would 
have been a strong candidate at any time. He is what 
rustics call ‘‘ a fine figure of a man,” and speaks French 
remarkably well. He has dabbled largely in finance, 
both Oriental and South African, and has emerged, 
strange to say, with a good many coats to his back. 
He comes of an old West-country family, and is the 
brother of Sir Howard Vincent. The new member has 
all the enthusiasm of a recent convertto Chamberlainism. 


The London County Council has not yet found a 
means of escape from its Sunday difficulties. The 
recent debate on the form of licence to places of 
entertainment proves fruitless. The motion to omit 
the words forbidding Sunday opening was rejected. 
So, too, was the proposal to grant a special licence 
‘*in exceptional cases,” permitting licensees to open 
‘* for sacred music or music of a classical or high-class 
character” provided they did not do so ‘‘for private 
gain or by way of trade.” Things remain therefore as 
they were before the debate began. But the licensing 
sessions promise to be lively. During the past year 
several managers have given or allowed Sunday 
concerts, not of course for private gain or by way of 
trade—they said a year ago they would not do that—but 
from motives of benevolence. Suspicious Sabbatarians 
are likely, however, to ask awkward questions. And 
the Council will have to make clear what it means by 
private gain and trade; a task which the House of 
Lords declared to be impossible. The situation is one 
demanding before all things tact. 


The quality of tact, however, is not one for which 
the Council is conspicuous as its action with regard to 
the promotion of Water Bills shows. It was perfectly 
legitimate for the Council, holding the views it does, 
to authorise the preparation of Bills to expropriate the 
companies and bring a new supply from Wales. And 
no objection was raised to that course. But a motion 
was made to secure that the question of proceeding 
with the Bills should be re-considered as soon as the 
report of the Royal Commission was issued. The 
obvious cue of the Progressive majority was to assent 
to the motion and profess the utmost readiness to con- 
sider the report. That would not have bound them to 
adopt the Commission’s conclusions. But they rejected 
the motion and thus discounted in advance the im- 
partiality of the consideration which they are bound to 
give to the report. For it is idle to suppose that the 
Council can really ignore the opinion of the Com- 
mission. 


The recent elections for the Lord Rectorships of 
Glasgow and Edinburgh Universities would seem to 
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show that Scotch undergraduates are swayed by 
personal rather than political considerations. Lord 
Kelvin is a Unionist in politics, he is the most eminent 
scientific man of the day, and he has all his life been 
intimately connected, as a professor, with Glasgow 
University. Yet he was easily beaten at the poll by 
Lord Rosebery. In Edinburgh, on the other hand, 
the Marquis of Dufferin defeated Mr. Asquith, though 
the latter has been conspicuous in his support of the 
Government, and though the former is an Irishman. 
We should not like to suggest that the Caledonian 
undergraduate is a mere worshipper of rank, for Lord 
Kelvin’s defeat, at all events, is otherwise explicable. 
It is asking rather much of undergraduates to expect 
them to vote for one of their own lecturers. 


The reversal by the Court of Appeal of Mr. Justice 
North’s decision in Walter v. Lane is very much to be 
regretted; and it is to be hoped the House of Lords 
will restore the original judgment. If that is not the 
ultimate result of the litigation, then the law ought to 
be altered. The position in which the ‘‘ Times” is 
placed as a consequence of this latest decision is a hard 
one and, to our mind, unfair. The journal expends an 
enormous amount of money, and infinite labour and 
trouble, in obtaining most excellent verbatim reports 
which we should have to search for in vain elsewhere ; and 
then finds it has no rights over its own work. Nothing 
could be more absurdly unfair except it should be a 
claim by the copier of the reports to prevent the 
‘‘Times ” from infringing his own copyright in them. 
Whether the ‘‘ Times” reporters are ‘‘ authors ” under 
the Copyright Act or not, and the decision says they 
are not, they produce a class of work which ought not 
to become the property of any casual Autolycus. A 
climax of absurdity is reached when a bad, often 
an unintelligible, report may be copyright, while the 
producer of an absolutely perfect verbatim report has 
no protection. 


It is hardly in accordance with conventional etiquette 
as a preliminary to accepting a dinner invitation, to 
point out to your prospective host that it would give you 
great satisfaction if he would before long take legal means 
to clear his character from certain possible charges that 
may be brought against him. Yet this was the very 
unpleasant course the Lord Chief Justice felt himself 
called upon to take when the Lord Mayor appeared in 
his Court to receive the customary congratulations. It 
required no small amount of courage to do this, but 
in the circumstances, and with the Lord Chief Justice’s 
recent utterances in our minds, we do not see what else 
he could have done unless he confined himself to 
meaningless and insincere platitudes. The ‘‘ mens 
conscia recti” would console him for his cool reception 
at the Guildhall. 


The first number of the ‘‘ Review of the Week” was 
so good that really there was no need for ‘‘ our youngest 
contemporary” to protest so much as to its future 
excellence. Violent protestation prompts suspicion ; 
while in this instance merits made a case quite good 
enough to go to the public on. We do not hesitate to 
say that this was the best pennyworth of literature 
ever given to any public. It will be interesting to 
see how it will fare in the competition with ‘‘ Answers,” 
Scraps,” Nuggets,” ‘‘ Funny Cuts,” Tit Bits,” et 
hoc genus omne. Snippets against literature! Merit 
on one side ; the average man ontheother. But would 
it not have been worth while to find out which way the 
Cromwell statue faced before wasting much smartness 
on the assumption that it faces the House when asa 
fact it faces the road? Did it present its back to the 
yg it would look even more ridiculous than it 

oes. 


The Sunday newspapers described the efthusiastic 
‘send off” given to Sir William MacCormac by the 
medical students on Saturday morning at Waterloo. 
All this ‘‘ copy” was purely imaginary. The distin- 
guished surgeon departed on Friday afternoon by the 
3-30. There was no send off of any kind. Sir William 
crept unnoticed into a second-class carriage, whence he 
was fished out by a railway official. Such is the simple 
modesty of greatness. 
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LORD SALISBURY AT THE GUILDHALL. 


N° the least of Lord Salisbury’s merits as public 

speaker is his brevity, which is in pleasing con- 
trast with the exuberant verbosity of so many of our 
statesmen. Lord Salisbury seldom speaks for more 
than twenty or thirty minutes, yet he tells the nation 
everything it wants to know. At the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet the Prime Minister touched on only two topics, 
Samoa and the Transvaal, and about both his tone was 
that of congratulation on what we have done, and 
confidence in what we are going to do. The news- 
papers had already stimulated public curiosity as 
to an important new Anglo-German agreement, and 


’ a number of foolish persons were quite certain that it 


related to Delagoa Bay. The persistence with which 
the journalistic moth flutters round the candle of 
Delagoa Bay is touching, though why the consent of 
Germany should be regarded as the decisive factor in 
that question it is hard to see. Germany has really 
little or nothing to do with the fate of Delagoa 
Bay, which Portugal is no more likely to cede or 
sell to England than she is to make us a present 
of Oporto. When it turned out that the Anglo- 
German agreement consisted in the swopping 
of certain little islands in the Pacific with unfamiliar 
names, public interest sensibly subsided. The trans- 
action is really one of great importance, not, of course, 
because we give up Upolu, which has a bad harbour, 
and take Tonga, ‘‘ where there is an admirable and un- 
mistakeable harbour,” but because we have signed an 
agreement which is pleasing to ‘‘ that one of the Conti- 
nental States with which we have for many years enter- 
tained relations of sympathy and friendship beyond all 
others.” We are very glad to hear Lord Salisbury speak 
in these terms of Germany, though if he had not told 
us of this special sympathy and friendship we should not 
have known of its existence. If we remember right, it 
is the courtly fashion of the Old Diplomacy to speak of 
a friendship which it wishes to create as having long 
existed. We heartily support Lord Salisbury in his 
desire to cultivate friendly relations with the great 
military Power of the Continent, and we hope that 
trade-rivalry will not interfere with a combination so 
obviously to the advantage of both parties. 

Naturally, the citizens were more anxious to hear 
what Lord Salisbury had to say about the Transvaal 
war than about Samoa. The Prime Minister could 
tellus nothing in the way of news that we did not know: 
indeed it is now admitted that the great journals have 
earlier and better information than the War Office. But 
Lord Salisbury took the opportunity to reply to perhaps 
the most prevalent criticism of the Government, namely, 
that they ought to have sent out more troops earlier. 
Lord Salisbury reminded his hearers that two or three 
months ago Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had said 
that ‘‘ there was no occasion for military preparations,” 
which was a good party hit, though not much to the 
purpose now. Lord Salisbury’s contention is that the 
only effect of sending out troops earlier would have 
been the earlier delivery of the ultimatum. We are 
not so sure of that. The Boers had to wait until the 
grass began to grow on the veldt, or they would have 
had no forage, and it is the opinion of many that had 
we sent an army corps in the summer there would have 
been no war. But this is matter of speculation. What 
is not conjecture but fact is that ‘‘the unfortunate 
arrangements of 1881 and 1884,” by which the Boers 
have been allowed to accumulate munitions of war for 
the last twenty years, has inevitably placed us at a disad- 
vantage at the outset of the campaign. Lord Salisbury 
makes one admission which invites comment. ‘‘ We 
were well conscious that at the beginning our conflict 
with the Boers must be marked by the retirement of 
our troops from the positions which they were not 
strong enough to occupy.” If that is so, one cannot 
help asking why so many of these positions were 
occupied? Retirement is never a satisfactory move- 
ment, and there should be as little as possible of it. 
However it is reassuring to have it from the lips 
of the Premier that the critical time has passed, 
a message of comfort which is strengthened by 
the arrival of the ‘‘ Rosslyn Castle.” The most 


significant and statesmanlike portion of the Guildhall 
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speech was that relating to the possible interference of 
foreign Powers after the war. Lord Salisbury is quite 
confident that no Continental Power dreams of inter- 
fering, because they have no right by international law 
todo so. It is only when treaties have to be cancelled 
or large alterations of territory effected, that the right 
of interference is claimed by third parties. We are not 
certain that this canon applies to the intervention of 
Russia after the war between China and Japan. But 
at all events there is no question of international 
treaties or rectification of frontiers in South Africa. A 
vassal State has forfeited its domestic autonomy—that 
is all, 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


—_os newspaper rumours, which have been as plentiful 

as official information has been scanty, have not been 
able to lift the fog of war which has recently enveloped 
South Africa. But this at least we know. Sir George 
White continues to hold his own, and for the next fort- 
night is likely to do so. Additional troops are arriving, 
and soon the situation should wear a different aspect. 
Every day wasted has been a gain to us, and now we 
know for certain that food and ammunition are plentiful 
at Ladysmith. Above all we must remember that the 
longer the campaign, and the further the Boers advance, 
the more difficult will the supply question become for 
them. Still, considering how seriously we have under- 
estimated the Boers, it does not now appear that the 
troops already on or now on their way to the scene 
of action are sufficient to meet all eventuali- 
ties. It is certainly time to send out another 
division. What Sir Redvers Buller will do to 
relieve the situation in Natal remains to be seen. Two 
courses appear open. It might be done directly by 
sending more troops to Natal, or it might be 
done indirectly by invading the Orange Free State. 
But the latter is a somewhat tardy means of accom- 
plishing the end. 

Telegraphic and railway communication with Sir 
George White being suspended for the present, we are 
dependent for official news on pigeon posts and 
native runners. After Sir George White’s official 
telegram of 31 October, the pigeon post brought 
us the next news. From this we learn that on 
2 November a column of cavalry and artillery left 
camp and shelled a Boer laager with effect. According 
to this message, General French was in command. 
But as that officer was fortunately able to leave Durban 
for Cape Town on the 3rd or 4th—to command the 
cavalry division— General Brocklehurst was presumably 
the officer meant. On our side there was no loss. On 
the 3rd a mounted column consisting of cavalry, 
artillery, Imperial Light Horse and Natal Volunteers 
under General Brocklehurst were engaged with the 
enemy at Dewdorf, south-west of Ladysmith. The 
Boers were driven back some distance and one of their 
guns was disabled. Some fighting also took place near 
Bulwana on the same day.. Meanwhile the bombard- 
ment of Ladysmith was continued and numerous shells 
fell into the town, but little damage was done. 
There seems to have been a cessation of hostilities on 
the 4th, 5th and 6th, except as regards a few stray 
shots between the outposts ; while from an official pigeon- 
post message, dated 5 November, all appeared to be well. 
The naval guns have proved a most signal advantage, 
and it is satisfactory to know that more naval rein- 
forcements can shortly be expected in Natal. Even 
should they not be able to reach Ladysmith, they will 
prove a most valuable addition to the Pietermaritzburg 
defences. Lastly, the commandant of the Natal Volun- 
teers says that all was right at Ladysmith up to the 
vth inst. These scanty official details have been supple- 
mented by others which cannot be regarded as alto- 
gether trustworthy. They come mainly from native 
sources. In the engagement of the 2nd, it is said 
that the Boers, who were caught in the open and 
made a treacherous use of the white flag, were cut to 
pieces. Colenso has now been evacuated by our troops, 
and apparently the most northerly British post south of 
Ladysmith is Estcourt. Itis satisfactory to learn that the 
Colenso garrison managed to bring away with them 
the guns and most of the baggage. The town seems 
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to have been bombarded on the 2nd, but it is now said 
that General Joubert has drawn in his line, and that the 
town is occupied only by outposts. The bridge is still 
intact. From these details it is not optimistic to infer 
that the investment of Ladysmith is by no means 
effective. But against this, it must be remembered 
that there is a Boer column east of Natal of which we 
may soon expect to hear; and it is probable that the 
Boers will make a supreme effort before many days have 
passed. It need cause us no alarm to hear that Stormberg 
Junction on the railway from East London has been 
evacuated. It was a wise move, considering our temporary 
weakness in Cape Colony. Of the West we know no 
more than we do of the East or the South campaigns. 
But both Kimberley and Mafeking appear to be safe ; 
and are likely to remain so, notwithstanding that troops 
are apparently closing round the former in increased 
numbers. Colonel Plumer’s Rhodesian force is reported 
to be working its way southwards towards Mafeking, 
where the Boer guns have not provedeffective. More- 
over in all the skirmishes which have taken place, 
Colonel Baden-Powell’s men seem to have had the 
best of it. As regards the general situation relief 
must be near at hand. In some three days’ time, the 
whole of Lord Methuen’s division—except the 1st Cold- 
streams and some other details —are expected at Cape 
Town, with other troops. Yet some time must elapse 
before the division, and still more before the army 
corps, can take the field. Transport has to be 
organised. The animals—at least those not obtained 
locally—have to be ‘‘ salted:” and, worst of all, our 
complement of one squadron per division is with us a 
matter of expediency, owing to our weakness in cavalry. 
For war purposes a much larger force is unquestion- 
ably needed. But the additional cavalry did not leave 
England till some days after the 1st infantry division. 

As a whole, the British position is more satisfactory 
than last week. It is certainly brighter, considering 
our initial weakness in South Africa, than might at 
one time have been expected. But we cannot help 
thinking that Sir George White has not always been 
altogether well advised. To be brilliant fighters and 
leaders, as are several members of his staff, is not 
always the best requisite for staff officers. At times 
they may even be positive disadvantages. It is 
greatly to be hoped that General Howard, who is to 
command a brigade in Natal, will be able to reach 
Ladysmith, where his presence would be felt. Since Sir 
Redvers Buller’s arrival in South Africa, we are glad to 
note that a change has taken place in the character of 
official messages. At the beginning of the campaign, 
they contained more details and adjectives than are 
usually met with in such documents. In fact, to put it 
plainly, they resembled too much the effusions of the 
war correspondent. 

As regards the preparations in this country, every- 
thing has gone off well, and the headquarter and 
district staffs have done their work quietly and rapidly. 
We shall, however, when the proper time comes, 
require to know something more as to the doings of 
the Intelligence Department. But the other branches 
of the headquarter staff, and especially the mobilisation 
staff, are deserving of all praise. During these last 
few trying months their labours have been unceasing. 
Their part in a successful campaign should always be 
borne in mind. They have no opportunity to dis- 
tinguish themselves in the field, on which the eyes of 
the world are fixed, and only too often their quiet un- 
exciting labours, albeit the foundation of the whole, as 
soon as finished are forgotten. 


CONTEMPT OF PARLIAMENT. 


there is wisdom in saying 
nothing when you have nothing to say: such 
wisdom may fairly be credited to our First Commis- 
sioner of Works. He found there was nothing to say 
in defence of the Government’s conduct in the matter of 


-the Cromwell statue, and prudently contented himself, 


when confronted with a petition of protest, with 
instructing his secretary to acknowledge its re- 
ceipt) Mr. Akers Douglas is so punctilious a 
stickler for continuity that he may have thought it 


&§ 
q 
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was part of his duty closely to follow the precedent 
in manners of perhaps his best remembered pre- 
decessor, Mr. Ayrton. To have gone into reasons 
would have been fatal. A priori one would not 
have expected Mr. Akers Douglas to shine in any 
attempt in that direction, while such efforts as 
he has made in the House irresistibly compel us to 
the same conclusion a posteriori. The only argument 
to which he has been so rash as to commit himself is 
that of continuity. Now we do not want Mr. Douglas 
to tell us that in certain broad and what should be 
non-contentious matters continuity from one Govern- 
ment to another is vital to the satisfactory working of 
the constitution; but are we seriously to be told that 
in a matter necessarily contentious, not a principle but 
an isolated actof a particular Government, the incoming 
Cabinet is bound by the precedent of that which has 
gone out? Follow the line of argument not even to 
its extreme logical result but to a working conclusion, 
and it will appear that in every question of administra- 
tive policy the course pursued by any one Govern- 
ment must be pursued by its successor, which 
would reduce anything in the nature of party 
criticism to a farce. The doings, or, we should 
say, the sayings of the House of Commons would 
be even more of an unreal performance than they 
are seen to be now by most of those who are not 
players in the game. The whole contention is so 
ridiculous that it has been thought necessary by the 
Government apologists to substitute for it a less obvious 
subterfuge. It is now said that the Commons have 
been consulted as to the acceptance of the ‘‘ anonymous 
donor’s” gift because it was at any time open to any 
of them to move the reduction of the First Com- 
missioner’s salary, and that their abstention from such 
proceeding is the silence which gives consent to the 
Government’s action. It is noteworthy, to begin with, 
that this is the only consent of Parliament that Ministers 
have dared even to claim. In truth, it is no consent at 
all, as none know better than Ministers themselves. 
No public money, as they have told us many times over, 
being spent on the statue, the matter has not appeared 
in the estimates ; so that it has not been possible to deal 
with the specific item by itself. To move the reduction 
of Mr. Akers Douglas’ salary by way of general censure 
of his administration, the only other course open to 
objectors to the statue, meant a vote of censure on the 
Government, which, if carried, would have required their 
resignation. Obviously, such a proceeding was not con- 
venient; and the more so that the Government un- 
doubtedly would have been beaten. Only one other 
apology has been attempted, and that must be described 
as an alternative plea, for it excludes that which we have 
just been discussing. The Lord Chancellor, in a half- 
hearted defence of the ministry, claimed that there 
was no precedent for the consent of Parliament 
being required to the acceptance of a gift by the 
executive government. If that was so, what was the 
object of painfully proving that Parliament had given its 
consent by silence? Of course, there was no need for 
such a precedent, for the situation described by the 
Lord Chancellor was not the one with which the House 
was concerned. The question was not, Should a gift be 
accepted without consent of Parliament, but Should a 
gift made on condition of Parliament being satisfied be 
accepted and carried through without Parliament bein 
consulted? That is what we want a precedent for, if 
we must have a precedent at all. 

With or without precedent, that, at any rate, is 
what the Government have done. They have violated 
the conditions on which the gift was made; they 
have ignored the only expressions of opinion both 
Houses have been able to give; they have in office 
contradicted their action in opposition. For what? 
Simply in order to rush through at once that which 
if desired by Parliament they could have effected 
constitutionally and with dignity in two months’ time. 
Possibly they think they are acting on Cromwell’s 
precedent, but then they should act in Cromwell’s way 
and have the courage to show their contempt of Parlia- 
ment without condescending to subterfuge and un- 
tenable apologies. It will be amusing to hear Mr. 
Balfour, after holding the brief for the complainant, 
arguing for the defendant next session, 
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S. PAUL’S AND THE CITY FUNDS. 


WE have kept silence on the subject of S. Paul’s and 

its decorations since the authorities announced 
their willingness to withdraw one small feature of the 
scheme, the. stencilling, and to reconsider the rest of 
the plan in the face of general condemnation. It will 
be remembered that the condemnation was no partial 
or ignorant outcry, but a deliberate judgment passed by 
the most capable among our living architects. These 
appear to have spoken in their memorial for the whole 
of their profession, and indeed for artists generally since 
no voice was raised on the other side. The fact that 
the President of the Academy felt bound to protest 
against the work of a colleague spoke eloquently for 
the consent of many who preferred to remain silent. 
Outside of professional opinion, the feeling of people of 
taste was just as unanimous, and the agreement of the 
newspapers was unbroken to a degree surely unheard of 
when questions of taste are discussed. The only 
murmurs came from correspondents who are of opinion 
that Wren’s Cathedral is so debased in style that it must 
be improved by Sir William Richmond. 

Meantime at the Cathedral what appears to have 
actually happened is this. Of the four sections under 
the dome that were being treated, the first has had its 
stencilling washed off, an operation not quite success- 
fully carried out. Otherwise it remains intact with its 
patchwork of mosaic. The second section retains its 
stencilling as well. On the third the mosaic patchwork 
has been half finished; the beds for the rest are chipped 
out of the stone, but left unfilled. The fourth is 
untouched, save for a little cleaning. The work in 
fact was suspended when the decision we refer to 
was announced, and one section of the stencilling 
removed, as if the committee had a lingering 
hope that this sop might prove enough to stay the 
clamour. We had some fears at the time that the 
trifling concession of the stencilling might have the effect 
of sending the public mind happily to sleep again. It 
is not an easy thing to fix public attention twice on a 
topic of this kind, and unfortunately public agitation 
has proved to be the only effectual weapon in our hands. 
We have waited with anxiety and what hope we could 
for the new proposals of the committee. Instead of 
that we hear of a fresh demand for subscriptions to the 
tune of £50,000, a demand first of all. made on the 
purse of the Corporation. We hope we are wrong, but 
it looks as if the policy were the old one, to push on the 
scheme unmodified when no one is looking, a scheme 
that embraces the disfigurement of the whole church. 

When we say that public agitation is the only 
weapon left to us, we mean that if we cannot persuade 
the committee to stay their hand, we may at least hope 
to dry up the sources of subscriptions. The committee 
are probably at the end of their tether, and dependent 
on renewed liberality. We therefore appeal to those 
addressed at least to insist on a public disclosure and 
exhibition of plans, never yet made, before they open 
their purse-strings. We may hope, from the way in 
which the Dean’s communication was received at the 
meeting of the Corporation, that the City will lead the 
way in making this elementary demand, if it is felt 
to be unmannerly to refuse it outright; the most 
satisfactory course. The Lord Mayor, in face of 
proposals to refuse forthwith, succeeded in getting 
the question referred to the Finance Committee. 


We hope that no considerations of formal consistency © 


wilt induce the Councillors to go on bolstering up a 
discredited scheme. It is a pity to throw good money 
after bad; it would be ludicrous to entrust the committee 
with fresh funds before their intentions are known. 
From the newspaper report of the Council meeting all 
that appears in the way of plea for fresh subscriptions 
is the Dean’s old argument about the increased zeal 
and efficiency that have marked the Cathedral services. 
No one disputes this or can see its relevancy. The 
congregations attracted by those better, indeed ideally 
perfect, services will welcome, if we may trust the 
evidence, a decision to clear away all that has been 
done around the area of the dome. If any of them 
find those decorations an additional attraction, it is 
one that S. Paul’s and its Chapter, for their dignity’s 
sake, had best forgo. 
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LONDON UNDER TWO QUEENS. 


HE London Reform Union, which most people had 
supposed to be moribund, made a rather unex- 
pected display of energy at the meeting arranged for a 
lecture from the Bishop of London on ‘‘ England in the 
Age of Elizabeth.” As an intellectyal diversion it 
need hardly be said that with the aid of the Bishop 
the meeting left nothing to be desired. But if the 
Union were expecting practical lessons in the difficult 
science or art of municipal government there must 
have been some disappointment. In our sense of the 
word municipal government in the age of Elizabeth 
was very much in the position of the municipal 
lighting—‘‘ there was none.” The times” 
were from this point of view the reverse of spacious. 
They were spacious indeed in politics, literature, 
and religion, in fighting, explorations, adventures 
of buccaneering and piracy, and in the founding of 
commercial enterprises in hitherto unknown countries ; 
but in the matter of the good government of their 
towns, the character of their dwellings, their water 
supply, their means of cleanliness, and all that we 
imply by the word sanitation the Elizabethans were 
truly ‘‘ absent-minded beggars.” They ignored these 
things; they had no ideals about them, they did not 
give themselves the trouble to think of them; and 
abuses which shock the sensitive souls of us moderns 
were allowed to pass without raising the slightest pro- 
test or stimulating the least desire of reform. _ It is 
true that one of the most serious problems with which 
London is concerned to-day had its rise, and was given 
some degree of attention, in the days of Elizabeth. In 
a city which only numbered at that time some 250,000 
persons, overcrowding was as serious a matter as it is 
now, and perhaps more serious. Weare looking to the 
vast developments in the means of communication, and 
improved modes of transit, as the answer to this pressing 
question. Three hundred years ago even coaches were 
phenomena only just introduced from Holland, and itisa 
striking illustration of the want of ‘‘spaciousness” in the 
ideas of those times that they were looked on with sus- 
pion and alarm, and laws were passed to protect the 
alm from the serious consequences which were ex- 
cted from their introduction. Thus in the case of 
rcrowding, as in the case of the coaches, all that 
ed to our predecessors in London government was 
to obtain proclamations from the Crown prohibiting the 
building of new houses within three miles of the city 
walls, and ordering the pulling down of houses recently 
built and all those not built upon old foundations. Here 
there is a moral to be drawn from the story of London 
government in Elizabeth’s day, and the Bishop did not 
fail to hint it pretty plainly to all those ardent spirits of 
the Reform Union who may be in need of the lesson, that 
short cuts to social reform, and violent efforts to remedy 
evils by high-handed parliamentary or municipal action 
will end in the same futile results as the proclamations 
of Elizabeth to prevent overcrowding. 

There is nothing very novel in this it is true, but it is 
almost all in the way of teaching that a survey of the 
government of London in Elizabeth’s reign has for us 
in these days. If we cannot extract much instruction 
from it we can derive much consolation. In all that 
makes life tolerable to people who have passed beyond 
the condition of barbarism, and have some notion of 
comfort, ease, health and refinement we may congratu- 
late ourselves on possessing a stock of civilisation the 
existence of which it had not entered into the minds of 
the Elizabethans to conceive. If in some respects 
there was a splendour of pageantry, especially in public 
functions, there was squalor and filth on every hand: 
in their houses, in their streets, in their buildings, in 
their persons. If they had a water supply problem, 
‘ and they had it as we have, it was much easier to solve 
because they had not yet arrived at the conception of 
the Greek philosopher and the English Progressive and 
Moderate, that water is best. They were content with 
it as they obtained it from the Thames in such a state 
that a French traveller has left on record the observa- 
tion, that after washing with it the towel must be 
saturated with perfume in order to remove the odious 
stench from the skin. They were at once splendidi et 
squalidi : what Cobbett described the French as being in 
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his day, truly or not, as ‘ Pigs inthe Parlour, and Pea- 
cocks on the Promenade.” In only one respect can we see 
that they had a view of life which contains any element 
of superiority to our own in the matter of citizenship. 
They had a true conception of the value of impressive 
ceremonial and splendid pageantry upon all occasions 
when the nation or the municipality was publicly repre- 
sented by their state or town officials. We have very 
nearly lost the art of appealing in this fashion to 
patriotism and the sense of corporate dignity. It was 
an art that flourished in Tudor times. Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth were past masters of it. Both these sove- 
reigns were the idols of the city of London, and in 
great measure this was due to the splendour with which 
they presented themselves to the citizens as the repre- 
sentatives of the greatness of the nation. The Lord 
Mayor and the Corporation of London knew the value 
of this appeal to the sentiments of the people, especi- 
ally of the classes whose private lives were the most 
squalid. It is one of the commonest of mistakes to 
suppose that the magnificence of ceremony or of hospi- 
tality by state or municipal dignitaries arouses the dis- 
content and ill-feeling of the lower classes of the 
people. On the contrary, there is a certain pathos 
in the delight they take in the sense of their own 
dignity which they catch by reflection from the splen- 
dour of their rulers. It is questionable whether our 
middle classes have retained the feeling to anything like 
the same extent. The men have certainly lost some- 
thing of it ; the women, who in most other respects are 
less in sympathy with the classes beneath them than are 
men, feel in this matter still vividly the touch of nature 
which makes them kin. But all Englishmen and 
Englishwomen have more or fess inherited the love of 
splendid ceremonial which delighted the people in the 
days of Elizabeth. It is a misfortune that there is now 
so little of it in our ‘public life. We are not more 
practical or utilitarian in our politics and commerce 
than were the Elizabethans; we are much less rough, 
brutal, overbearing, and cruel both in public and 
private, but while we have become more refined and 
elegant in our ordinary habits, we have become more 
prosy and less magnificent in our character as citizens. 
But perhaps in this case as in many others the remark 
non omnes omnia is the most appropriate criticism. If 
we have lost some attractive modes of an older stage of 
municipal life we have gained others. And it has to 
be remembered that many opportunities for ceremonial 
display ceased with the decay of the old city guilds and 
companies, which were associated with the life of the old 
city more intimately than they have been for several 
hundred years past. Weare not sure, when we think 
of the part played by these bodies under the manage- 
ment and control of the City, whether we ought not to 
modify some of the remarks we made about the easy 
going laisser faire principle on which the municipal go- 
vernment of London and other cities was conducted in 
Elizabethan days. It was no small matter that the regu- 
lation of commercial and industrial life formed so large 
a part of the duties which devolved upon the corpora- 
tions of the towns ; and when with the lapse of time 
and changed conditions this control became impossible, 
we lost something even more valuable than the art of 
contriving attractive ceremonial displays. Our trade- 
unions and other industrial organisations have become 
separated from the general municipal life, and stand 
apart rather in antagonism than in co-operation, in a 
manner which must at least be regretted if it cannot be 
helped. It may be that it is as impossible to restore 
these functions of the town councils as it is to give us an 


ideal Lord Mayor’s Show again: but each in their . 


several ways would be a decided gain to our civic life. 
We may see some approach to this renewal of old 
things in the larger part the municipalities have taken 
of recent years in the provision of technical educa- 
tion; another of the useful functions fulfilled by the 
town governments in ancient days. 

These are some of the losses we have sustained. On 
the other hand we have gained something of which 
there appears to have been a decided lack in the rough 
heartless days of Elizabeth. The old mechanism has 
in some respects broken down, and our modern devices 
of local government have not been completely successful 
substitutes ; but there appears no doubt that we have 
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acquired sympathies and ideals of improvement that are 
new. We do not drive our weak to the wall with the 
insouciance and brutality that were characteristic of 
the times when we were starting upon our career of 
world-wide commerce and industrial supremacy. There 
is somewhat of a reaction. We speak of class separa- 
tion now, but there is much less of the indifference of 
one class to the interests and welfare of another than 
marked the period when the separation of classes into 
distinct quarters of the town began, as it did, in the 
days of Elizabeth. The older nobility, the aristocracy 
which existed before the rise of the commercial nobility 
which began with the Tudors, had lived with the citizens 
in the city in much closer connexion than they did after- 
wards, Then the new nobility migrated, and they 
carried with them the villadom of the middle classes, 
which marked still further the separation of the 
sympathies and interests of the various ranks of the 
people. In the eighteenth century, and down to the 
middle of the present, the hostility and aloofness went 
on increasing, even through political changes which 
formally broke down many of the distinctions which 
existed between them. Now by a most marvellous 
combination of various influences, of which we are all 
aware, we have been brought nearer to each other in 
ideals and aims than we have been for centuries. 
Whether our wisdom has increased with our sympathies 
is another matter not yet to be decided. 


SIDI BU ZIBBALA. 


persecution with isolation from the 
world, complete as if the Lebanon were an atoll 
island in the Paumotus group; a thousand years of 
slavery, and centuries innumerable of traditions of a 
proud past, the whole well filtered through the curri- 
culum of an American missionary college had made 
Maron Mohanna the strange compound that he was. 
Summer and winter dressed in a greasy black frock- 
coat, hat tilted onhis head, as it had been a fez ; dilapi- 
dated white-topped mother-of-pearl bebuttoned boots, 
a shirt which seemed to come as dirty from the wash 
as it went there; his shoulders sloping and his back 
bent in a perpetual squirm, Mohanna shuffled through 
the world with the exterior of a pimp, but yet with 
certain aspirations towards a wild life which seldom 
are entirely absent from any member of the Arab race. 
So in his village of the Lebanon he grew to man’s 
estate and drifted after the fashion of his countrymen 
into a precarious business in the East. Half proxenete, 
half dragoman, servile to all above him and civil for 
prudence sake to all below, he passed through the 
various degrees of hotel tout, seller of cigarettes, 
and guide to the antiquities of whatever town he 
happened to reside in, to the full glory of a 
shop in which he sold embroideries, attar of 
roses, embroidered slippers and all the varied 
trash which tourists buy in the bazaars of the Levant. 
But all the time, and whilst he studied French and 
English with a view to self-advancement, the ancient 
glories of the Arab race were always in his mind. 
Himself a Christian of the Christians, reared in that hot- 
bed of theology the Lebanon, where all the creeds 
mutually show their hatred of each other, and display 
themselves in their most odious aspects ; and whilst 
hating the Mohammedans as a first principle of his 
belief, he found himself mysteriously attracted to their 
creed. Not that his reason was seduced by the teach- 
ings of the Koran, but that somehow the stately folly 
- of the whole scheme of life evolved by the ex-camel- 
driver appealed to him, as it has oftentimes appealed 
to stronger minds than his. The call to prayers, the 
half contemplative, half militant existence led by 
Mohammedans ; the immense simplicity of their hege- 
mony ; the idea of a not impossible one God, beyond men’s 
ken, looking down frostily through the stars upon the 
plains, a being to be evoked without much hope of 
being influenced, took hold of him and set him thinking 
' whether all members of the Arab race ought not to 
hold one faith. And in addition to his speculations 
upon faith and race, vaguely at times it crossed his 
mind, as I believe it often crosses the minds of almost 
every Arab (and Syrians not a few) if all else fail, 1 can 
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retire into the desert, join the tribes and pass a pleasant 
life, sure of a wife or two, a horse, a lance, a long flint 
gun, a bowl of camel’s milk and a black tent in which 
to rest at night. 

Little indeed are the chances of a young educated 
Syrian to make his living in the Lebanon. A certain 
modicum of the young men is always absorbed into the 
ranks of the various true faiths which send out mission- 
aries to convert Arab-speaking races, and those so 
absorbed generally pass their lives preaching shame- 
facedly that which they partially believe, to those whose 
faith is fixed. Others again gravitate naturally to 
Cairo to seek for Government employment or to write 
in the Arabic press, taking sides for England or for 
France, as the editors of the opposing papers make it 
worth their while. But the great bulk of the intel- 
lectual Syrian proletariat emigrates to New York and 
there lives in a quarter by itself, engaging in all kinds 
of little industries, dealing in Oriental curiosities, or 
publishing newspapers in the Arab tongue. There they 
pass much of their time lounging at their shop doors 
with slippers down at heel, in smoking cigarettes, in 
drinking arrack, and in speculating when their native 
country shall be free. 

To none of these well-recognised careers did Maron 
Mohanna feel himself impelled. Soon tiring of his shop 
he went to Egypt, worked on a newspaper, and there 
became a teacher of Arabic to Europeans; was 
taken by one of them to London, where he passed some 
years earning a threadbare livelihood by translating 
Arabic documents and writing for the press. When out 
of work he tramped about the streets to cheat his hunger, 
and if in funds frequented music halls, and lavished 
his hard-earned money on the houris who frequent 
such places, describing them as ‘‘fine and tall, too 
fond of drink and perhaps colder in the blood, than 
are the women of the East.” Not often did his fortunes 
permit him such extravagances, and he began to pass 
his life hanging about the City in the wake of the im- 
possible gang of small company-promoters, who in the 
purlieus of the financial world weave shoddy Utopias, 
and are the cause of much vain labour to postmen and 
some annoyance to the public, but who as far as I can 
see live chiefly upon hope deferred, for their pro- 
spectuses seem to be generally cast into the basket, 
from which no share list ever has returned. But in the 
darkest of poor Maron Mohanna’s blackest days, his 
dreams about the Arab race never forsook him, and he 
studied much to master all the subtleties of his native 
tongue, talking with Arabs, Easterns, Persians and the 
like in the lunch-room of the British Museum, where 
scholars of all nations blear-eyed and bent, eat saw- 
dust sandwiches, and drink lemonade, whilst wearing 
out their eyes and lives for pittances which a dock 
labourer would turn from in disgust. Much did the 
shivering Easterns confabulate, much did they talk of 
grammar, of niceties of diction, much did they dispute, 
often they talked of women, sometimes of horses, for 
on both all Easterns, no matter how they pass their 
lives, have much to say, and what they say is often 
worth attention, for in both matters their ancestors were 
learned when ours rode shaggy ponies, and their one 
miserable wife wrestled with fifteen fair-haired children in 
the damp forests where the Briton was evolved. How 
long Maron Mohanna dwelt in London is matter of 
uncertainty, to what abyss of poverty he fell, or if in 
the worst times he tramped the Embankment, sleeping 
on a bench and dreaming ever of the future of the Arab 
race, is not set down. The next act of his life finds him 
the trusted manager of the West African Company at 
Cape Juby. There he enjoyed a salary duly paid 
every quarter, and was treated with much deference 
by the employees as being the only man the 
company employed who could speak Arabic. Report 
avers he had embraced either the Wesleyan or the 
Baptist faith, as the chief shareholders of the affair were 
Nonconformists, whose ancestors having (as_ they 
alleged) enjoyed much persecution for their faith, were 
well resolved that everyone who came within their power 
should outwardly, at least, conform to their own tenets 
in dogma and church government. Established at Cape 
Juby Maron Mohanna for the first time enjoyed con- 
sideration, and for a while the world went well with 
him. He duly wrote reports, inspected goods, watched 
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the arrival of the ‘‘Sahara,” the schooner which 
came once a month from Lanzarote, and generally 
endeavoured to discharge the duties of a manager, 
with some success. The chiefs Mohammed-wold- 
el-Biruc and Bu-Dabous, with others from the far 
distant districts of El Juf, El Hodh and from 
Tishit, all flattered him, offering him women from 
their various ‘tribes and telling him that he too was 
of their blood. So by degrees either the affinity of 
race, the community of language or the provoking com- 
monness of his European comrades, drew him to seek 
his most congenial friends amongst the natives of the 
place. Then came the woman: the woman who always 
creeps into the life of man as the snake crept into the 
garden by the Euphrates; and Mohanna knowing that 
by so doing he forfeited all chance of his career, gave 
up his post, married an Arab girl, and became a desert 
Arab, living on dates and camel’s milk in the black 
Bedouin tents. Children he had, to whom, though 
desert-born, he gave the names of Christians, feeling 
perhaps the nostalgia of civilisation in the wilds, as he 
had felt before the nostalgia of the desert, in his blood. 
And living in the desert with his hair grown long, 
dressed in the blue ‘‘ baft” clothes, a spear in his hand 
and shod with sandals, he yet looked like a European 
clerk in masquerade. 

The bushy plains stretched like an ocean towards the 
mysterious regions of El Juf and Timbuctoo, Wadan, 
Tijigja, Atar and Shingiet, and the wild steppes where 
the Tuaregs veiled to the eyes roam as they roamed 
before they hastened to the call of Jusuf-ibn Tachfin to 
invade El Andalos and lose the battle at Las Navas de 
Tolosa: the battle where San Isidro in a shepherd’s 
guise guided the Christian host. Men came and went, 
on camels, horses, donkeys and on foot ; all armed, all 
beggars, from the rich chief to the poorest horseman 
of the tribe; and yet all dignified, draped in their 
fluttering rags, and looking more like men than those 
whom eighteen centuries of civilisation and of trade 
have turned to apes. Men fought, careering on their 
horses on the sand, firing their guns and circling round 
like gulls, shouting their battle cries; men prayed, 
turning to Mecca at the appointed hours; men sat for 
hours half in a dream thinking of much or nothing, who 
can say; whilst women in the tents milked camels, 
wove the curious geometric patterned carpets which 
they use, and children grew up straight, active and as 
fleet of foot as roe. 

Inside the factory the European clerks smoked, 
drank, and played at cards: learned no Arabic, for 
why should those who speak bad English struggle with 
other tongues? Meanwhile the time slipped past 
leaving as little trace as does a jackal when on a windy 
day he sneaks across the sand. Only Maron Mohanna 
seemed to have no place in the desert world which he 
had dreamed of as a boy ; and in the world of Europe 
typified by the factory on the beach his place was lost. 
On marrying he had, of course, abjured the faith 
implanted in him in the Lebanon, and yet though now 
one of the ‘‘faithful” he found no resting place. 
Neither of the two contending faiths had sunk much 
into his soul, but still at times he saw that the best 
part of any faith is but the life it brings. For 
him, though he had dreamed of it, the wild 
desert life held little charm ; horses he loathed, 
suffering acutely when on their backs, and roaming 
after chance gazelles or ostriches with the horsemen of 
the tribe did not amuse him ; but though too proud to 
change his faith again, at times he caught himself 
longing for his once loathed shop in the Levant. So 
that clandestinely he grew to haunt the factory and the 
fort, as before, in secret, he had hung round the straw- 
thatched mosque, and loitered in the tents. His one 
amusement was to practise with a pistol at a mark, and 
by degrees he taught his wife to shoot, till she became 
a marksman able to throw an orange in the air and hit 
it with a pistol bullet three times out of five. But even 
pistol shooting palled on his soul at last, and he grew 
desperate, not being allowed to leave the tribe or go 
into the fort except in company with others, and keenly 
watched as those who change their faith and turn 
Mohammedans are ever watched amongst the Arab 
race. But in his darkest hour fate smiled upon him, 


, and the head chief wanting an agent in the islands sent 
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him to Lanzarote, and in the little town of Arrecife it 
seemed to him that he had found a resting place at 
last. Once more he dressed himself in European 
clothes, he handled goods, saw now and then a 
Spanish newspaper a fortnight old; talked much of 
politics, lounged in the Alameda, and was the subject 
of much curiosity amongst the simple dwellers in the 
little town. Some said he had denied his God amongst 
the heathen; others again that he suffered much for 
conscience sake, whilst he attended mass occasionally, 
going with a sense of doing something wrong, and 
feeling more enjoyment in the service than in the days 
of his belief. His wife dressed in the Spanish fashion, 
wore a mantilla, sometimes indeed a hat, and looked 
not much unlike an island woman, and was believed by 
all to have thrown off the errors of her faith and come 
into the fold. 

But notwithstanding all the amenities of the island 
life, the unlimited opportunities for endless talk (so 
dear to Syrians), the half malignant pleasure he ex- 
perienced in dressing up his wife in Christian guise, 
sending for monstrous hats bedecked with paroquets 
from Cadiz, and gowns of the impossible shades of 
apple-green and yellow which in those days were sent 
from Paris to Spain and to her colonies, he yet was 
dull. And curiously enough now that he was a double 
renegade, his youthful dreams haunted him once again. 
He saw himself (in his mind’s eye) mounted upon his 
horse, flying across the sands, and stealthily and half 
ashamed, he used to dress himself in the Arab clothes 
and sit for hours studying the Koran, not that he 
believed its teachings, but that the phraseology en- 
chanted him, as it has always, both in,the present and 
the past, bewitched all Arabs, and perhaps in his case 
it spoke to him of the illusory content which in the 
desert life he sought, but had not found. 

He read the ‘‘ Tarik-es-Sudan,” and learned that 
Allah marks even the lives of locusts, and that a single 
pearl does not remain on earth by him unweighed. The 
Djana of Essoyuti, El Ibtihaj, and the scarce ‘‘ Choice 
of Marvels” written in far Mossul by the learned Abu 
Abdallah ibn Abderrahim (he of Granada in the 
Andalos), he read; and as he read his love renewed 
itself for the old race whose blood ran in his veins. 
He read and dreamed, and twice a renegade in practice, 
yet remained a true believer in the aspirations of his 
youth. He sailed in schooners, running from island 
port to island port down the trade winds; landed at 
little towns, and hardly marked the people in the rocky 
streets, Spanish in language, and in type quite Guanche, 
and but a step more civilised than the wild tribesmen 
from the coast that he had left. Then thinking maybe 
of his sojourn in London, and its music-halls, frequented 
uninterestedly the house of Rita, Rita la Jerezana; sat 
in the courtyard under the fig-tree with its trunk coated 
with white-wash, and listened to the ‘‘ Cante Hondo,” 
saw the girls dance Sevillanas ; and drinking zarzapar- 
illa syrup, learned that of all the countries in the world 
Spain is the richest, for there, even the ‘‘ women of the 
life” cast their accounts in ounces. 

Then growing weary of their chatter and their tales 
of woe, each one of them being, according to herself, 
fallen from some high estate, he wandered to the con- 
vent of the Franciscan friars. They saw a convert in 
him, and put out all their theologic powers ; displayed 
as they know how, the human aspect of their faith, 
keeping the dogma out of sight; for well they knew, in 
vain the net is spread in the sight of any man, if the 
fires of hell are to be clearly seen. Long hours 
Mohanna talked with them, enjoying argument for its 
own sake after the Scottish and the Eastern way; the 
friars were mystified at the small progress that they 
made, but said the renegade spoke ‘‘as he had a nest 
of nightingales all singing in his mouth.” And all the 
time his wife, an Arab of the Arabs, sighed for the 
desert, in her Spanish clothes. The ‘‘ Velo de toalla” 
and the high-heeled shoes, the pomps and miseries. of 
stays, and all the circumstance and starch of European 
dress, did not console her for the loss of the black 
tents, the familiar camels kneeling in the sand, the 
goats skipping about the ‘‘sudra”-bushes; and the 
church bells made her but long more keenly for the 
call to prayers, rising at evening from the straw- 
thatched mosque. Her children, left with the tribe, 
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called to her from the desert, and she too found neither 
resting place nor rest in the quiet island life. 

At last Maron Mohanna turned again to trade, and 
entered into partnership with one Benito Florez ; bought 
a schooner and came and went between the islands and 
the coast. All things went well with him, and in the 
little island town ‘el renegado” rose to be quite a 
prosperous citizen, till on a day he and his partner 
quarrelled and went to law. The law in every country 
favours a man born in the land against a foreigner ; and 
the partnership broke up, leaving Mohanna almost 
penniless. Whether one of those sudden furies which 
possess the Arabs, turning them in a moment and 
without warning from sedate well-mannered men to 
raving maniacs frothing at the mouth, came over him, 
he never told; but what is certain is that having failed 
to slay his partner, he with his wife went off by night 
to where his schooner lay, and instantly induced his 
men to put to sea, and sailed towards the coast. 
Mohanna drew a perhaps judicious veil of mystery over 
what happened on his arrival at the inlet where his 
wife’s tribe happened to be encamped. One of the 
islanders either objecting to the looting of the schooner 
upon principle, or perhaps because his share of loot 
was insufficient, got himself killed; but what is a 
**Charuta” more or less, except perhaps to his wife 
and family in Arrecife or in some little dusty town in 
Pico or Gomera? Those who assented or were too 
frightened to protest, found themselves unmolested, 
and at liberty to take the schooner back. Maron 
Mohanna and his wife, taking the boat rowed by some 
Arabs, made for the shore, and what ensued he subse- 
quently related to a friend. 

‘*When we get near the shore my wife she throw 
her hat.” One sees the hideous Cadiz hat floating 
upon the surf, draggled and miserable, and its bunch 
of artificial fruit, of flowers or feathers, bobbing about 
upon the backwash of the waves. ‘‘She throw her 
boots, and then she take off all her clothes I got from 
Seville, cost me more than a hundred ‘real ;’ she throw 
her parasol, and it float in the water like a buoy, and 
make me mad. I pay more than ten real for it. 
After all things was gone she wrap herself in Arab 
sheet and step ashore just like an Arab girl, and all the 
clothes I brought from Cadiz, cost more than a hundred 
real, all was lost.” What happened after their land- 
ing is matter of uncertainty. Whether Mohanna found 
his children growing up semi-savages, whether his wife 
having thus sacrificed to the Graces, and made a holo- 
caust of all her Cadiz clothes, regretted them, and 
sitting by the beach fished for them sadly with a cane, 
no man can tell. 

Years passed away, and a certain English consul in 
Morocco travelling to the Court stopped at a little town. 
Rivers had risen, tribes had cut the road, our Lord the 
Sultan with his camp was on a journey and had eaten 
up the food upon the usual road, or some one or another 
of the incidents of flood or field which render travel in 
Morocco interesting, had happened. The town lay 
off the beaten track close to the territory of a half 
wild tribe. Therefore upon arrival at the place the 
consul found himself received with scowling looks ; no 
one proceeded to hostilities, but he remained within his 
tent, unvisited but by a soldier sent from the Governor 
to ask whether the kaffir, son of a kaffir, wished for 
anything. People sat staring at him, motionless 
except their eyes ; children holding each other’s hands 
stood at a safe distance from his tent, and stared for 
hours at him, and he remarked the place where he 
was asked to camp was near a mound which from time 
immemorial seemed to have been the common dunghill 
of the town. The night passed miserably, the guards 
sent by the Governor shouting aloud at intervals to 
show their vigilance, banished all chance of sleep. 

Cursing the place, at break of day the consul struck 
his camp, mounted his horse, and started, leaving the 
sullen little town all wrapped in sleep. But as he jogged 
along disconsolately behind his mules, passing an 
angie of the ‘‘ Kasbah” wall, a figure, rising as it 
seemed out of the dunghill’s depths, advanced and stood 
- before him in the middle of the way. Its hair was long 
and matted, and its beard ropy and grizzled, and for 
- sole covering it had a sack tied round its waist with a 
_ string of camel’s hair ; and as the consul feeling in his 
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purse was just about, in the English fashion, to bestow 
his alms to rid himself of trouble, it addressed him in 
his native tongue. ‘‘Good morning, Consul, how goes 
the world with you? You're the first Christian I have 
seen for years. My name was once Mohanna, now 
I am Sidi bu Zibbala, the Father of the Dunghill. 
Your poet Shakespeare say that all the world’s a stage, 
but he was Englishman. I, Syrian, ,I say all the 
world, dunghill. I try him, Syria, England, the Desert, 
and New York; I find him dung, so I come here and 
live here on this dunghill, and find it sweet when com- 
pared to places I have seen; and it is warm and 
d ” 


He ceased ; and then the consul, feeling his words an 
outrage upon progress and on his official status, 
muttered ‘‘ Queer kind of fish,” and jerking at his 
horse’s bridle, proceeded doggedly upon his way. 

R. B. CuNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 


THE REVIVAL OF PRINTING. 


"THE designing of type is one of the most taxing 

enterprises an artist can take in hand, for it is 
the shaping of small elements which will come into 
relation and collision with one another in a variety of 
combinations it is impossible to foresee. A shape 
agreeable enough in a single letter will set up disastrous 
patterns combined with others, and almost imperceptible 
thickenings and thinnings of line, heightenings and 
shortenings, the sweeping out or flattening by a hair’s 
breadth of the curves, tell with surprising and decisive 
effect cumulatively when the type is built up. The 
accepted forms of type represent an immense store 
of wisdom, of a: logic that rebuffs meddling, of devices 
and avoidances won from experience, and the possibility 
of altering them without damage limits itself to minor 
castigations of form, in an effort to approach a step 
nearer to an absolute classic form. The personal 
element can safely be allowed to play only within the 
narrowest bounds, in the gradations of curve and 
thickness, squatter or slimmer stature, a sharper or 
blunter angle in the serifs and so forth. A few shapes 
remain not satisfactorily determined, or capable of play, 
but the characters of our roman type flowered once 
for all near perfection in Nicolas Jenson’s stricter 
version of the fount of John of Speyer. 

When William Morris turned his attention to type 
he found the backward horizon bounded by imitations 
of the last century Caslon founts. In such imitations 
he deplored a degradation of the shapes that had insen- 
sibly taken place, and with his love of a strongly 
coloured page regretted the whittling away of the 
solider line in the Venetian exemplars, and the com- 
pression of the squarer shapes. Magnifying the type 
of Jenson and others to five times its scale, he re-drew 
the letters with excellent judgment for the most part in 
selecting from competing forms, but with some bias 
towards thickness, squareness, and strongly marked 
detail. His ‘‘ golden type” when set up in page 
is rich in colour, but a little stodgy in effect, a 
little heavy-headed and footed, misses by infinitesimal 
differences the sweetness and elegance of the originals. 
Handicapped by the difficulty of recapturing consciously 
a perfection in all the elements of printing that came as 


the flowering of a continuous growth, the printer of . 


modern English has to contend also with certain pecu- 
liarities that render his task harder. Our multitude of 
particles crumbles the text, w is too wide a letter, y 
has not been solved, and both are fairly common, the 
upright s has been lost, a letter that adds much 
variety and charm to old type. These are examples 
of differences it would take too long to examine further. 

In the building up of his type Morris reverted to 
the earlier usage, composing unbroken blocks in place 
of short paragraphs. Here there must be a certain 
conflict between two aims of the printer, that of giving 
lucidity to the thought by the shape of his sections 
and that of preserving the decorative ideal of a serried 
unbroken page. This conflict becomes more acute in 
modern printing because the shapes of thought and 
speech have altered, have become more short-winded. 
Moreover, whatever he may do with prose towards 
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minimising breaks, the printer as designer must 
always find his material rebel and pass out of 
control when hecomes to print verse. The reason is that 
the rhythmical structure of verse is not exactly echoed 
in the symbols of printing ; lines that, as spoken, are of 
the same length, come out of different lengths when 
printed. Devices for concealing this raggedness, such 
as printing verse as if it were prose, or filling up the 
breaks with little sprigs and ornaments, deduct more 
from lucidity of design than they add to decorative 
uniformity. After all there is something pedantic in 
the dread of those breaks, as if type were a kind of 
paint, to be applied uniformly to the whole page, 
instead of a drapery following the anatomy of rhetoric. 
The same criticism applies with special force to the 
printing of title-pages and the like, where the eye 
should be able to gather the facts clearly with less close 
attention than in reading the page. 

His added decoration Morris founded on the example 
of one or two books such as the ‘‘ Appian” of Ratdolt, 
where borders enclose the text with limbs in acertain pro- 
portion and are filled by a twining floral pattern. The 
effect of these, in general colour and richness, is like 
that of the text, very fine, otherwise they are not of 
high rank. This growth that doubles round a couple of 
right angles must be very ingeniously managed to bear 
scrutiny. Morris’s growths are a somewhat common- 
place improvisation, whose structure is made less appa- 
rent by an accompaniment of. small secondary patterns. 
The ‘‘ Chaucer” pages are an imposing statement of 
an elaborate ideal of decoration, but they are faulty in 
proportion, and disappointing in detail. Their type, a 
revived gothic, is, but for its capitals, excellent. 

Mr. Ricketts, who has followed Morris in composing 
type and books in emulation of the ancient models, is a 
designer for whose talent, enriched by unusually wide 
and deep learning in all that concerns it, I have a great 
respect. If I criticise them freely I regard his experi- 
ments in fine printing up till now as by no means his 
final word. His first arrangements of type (before the 
design of his own) were extraordinarily ingenious and 
graceful, and his illustrations on the model of the 
‘* Hypnerotomachia” and those for ‘‘ The Sphinx” are 
the most remarkable of their kind. In his present 
enterprise I think he has been drawn a little 
out of his course by the authority of Morris, 
a natural enough effect of gravitation. This 
influence has acted doubly, if I am right. He has 
followed Morris closely in the general design of his 
type, emphasising even the Morris bias, so that his is 
a little squatter, has followed him also in the build of 
the page, and in the ideas of its decoration. But in 
the choice of details for the forms of his type it looks 
as if he had shunned following Morris, so as not to 
have the air of a plagiarist, and this has not been to 
his advantage, for the forms Morris adopted were in 
these casesthe better. It is wellto be definite; I should 
therefore point among the capitals to the C, D, G, J, 
R, S, Q as the more striking examples. Jenson’s S 
is perfect in its swing and proportion; Morris nearly 
catches this, but Mr. Ricketts substitutes a different 
and less graceful curvature and an unlucky serif at 
the tail. Morris’s lower-case s, on the other hand, 
is further away from perfection than Mr. Ricketts’ ; 
it is a sad blot on his alphabet, looking as if it had got 
mixed up with z. In Mr. Ricketts’s lower-case letters 
the projection at the foot of the b is an example of a 
general insistence on such details, and, to give other 
examples that can be described without illustration, 
the head of the f misses the chance for a fine curve, 
the g is topheavy, the r is hardly important enough, 
v and w too important. But of all the personal 
innovations that of the e is the most catching to 
the eye and the most questionable. In the early 
examples there is a slight tilting up of the bar of 
the e. This gradually became flattened, an innovation 
for which there is something to be said. Morris, with 
the restorer’s zeal, gave it a very definite tilt, and Mr. 
Ricketts not only exaggerates the acuteness of this, 
but takes it off from a lower point. I would beseech 
him in any revision of his type to modify this. It isa 


change he will hardly be able to impose upon general 
habit, so that the peculiarity must make the eye pause 
at each recurrence, and to my thinking pause upon a 
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form not agreeable in itself, and affecting the whole run 
of the type by displacing its centre of gravity. 

In decoration Mr. Ricketts is more various and more 
strenuous than Morris. For the white-on-black voluting 
he substitutes open-work borders on his title-pages 
following the same structure, but more ingeniously and 
with closer reference to natural form. The disposition 
of type and blanks inside these borders is sometimes 
very pretty, but the scale of the floral ornament in 
borders and initials appears to me somewhat over- 
whelming for the small page. This comes out with 
greater force when a figure is added as in the 
‘*Nymphidia.” Another and more promising type of 
border is that of ‘‘Love’s Auction” modelled after 
the adorable engraver of the ‘‘ Herodotus” of the 
brothers De Gregoriis and other examples. In the 
‘*Defence of Printing” the same influence appears, 
combined with a less interesting knot-work type. As 
an engraver Mr. Ricketts rivals the racy cutting of the 
Venetian decorators. In his figure-drawing, since the 
illustrations to the ‘‘ Daphnis and Chloe ” when he and 
Mr. Shannon worked together, a tendency to excess 
may be noted. There isess serenity, more of a nervous 
impatience to turn a figure into a gesture. But he is 
one of the few veritable heirs of Preraphaelitism, in its 
secrecy and brooding intensity of circumstance, with 
something fresh moreover in gusts of vehemence that 
shake the trance, and send up the hands of a swooning 
world in imprecation. The very care that removes 
these books a little from customary graphic art by 
the engraver’s tool and the engraver’s line is true Pre- 
raphaelite. 

I can allow myself no more lingering over the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition, but before leaving the books will 
notice one recruit among the binders, Mr. Sangorski, 
a pupil, I think, of Mr. Cockerell, who shows more than 
the average gift in his design for the cover of a box. 

D. S. M. 


A PLEA FOR THE MIMES. 


Bu for the war, this little book * would probably 
have attracted some attention and kindled some 
wrath. The author does not say much that is new, but 
he says the old things lucidly and provocatively. Sure 
sign that he is in earnest, his title-page bears a quota- 
tion from John Stuart Mill, and all persons who have 
disparaged histrionic art—from Plato to Mr. Birrell— 
are solemnly evoked into his pages; all except Mr. 
George Moore, whose essay on ‘‘ Mummer Worship” 
is carefully ignored, perhaps because it anticipated too 
exactly the author’s attitude and manner. ‘‘ Mummer 
Worship” made a sensation. This repetition of it has 
made none. Not because it is less able, but simply 
because it has happened to coincide with a national 
crisis. I doubt not that the author, Mr. Stanley Jones, 
is very glad that his book has thus fallen flat. For he 
was moved to write it by his indignation at the amount 
of interest which the English nation takes in actors, 
and in the hope that his pleading might induce us to 
diminish that interest. He saw in actors a ridiculous, 
dangerous obsession for the public. Now, perhaps, he 
realises that his fears were exaggerated, and that there 
are times when we forget all about actors, and are not 
excited by attacks on them. For his comfort, I assure 
him that I myself am much more interested in the war 
than in his book, and that I am writing about the latter 
merely because I am a dramatic critic, not a military 
expert, and because there is no new play for me to 
write about this week. 

No one, to the best of my knowledge, has ever 
attempted to persuade the public that acting is the 
highest of thearts- Mr. Stanley Jones insists that this 
attempt has been made, and that public taste has been 
degraded by it. As though public taste could be de- 
graded! But, at least, many persons have tried to 
persuade the public that acting is not an art at all, and 
Mr. Jones proceeds to trot out their prejudices. He 
suggests that ‘ the picture of a middle-aged gentleman, 
sitting before a glass, painting his face, may have 
moved many to a feeling for the mimic art other than 
of respect and admiration.” Why? One might as 
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well despise literature because there are middle-aged 
writers who dip their pens in ink-pots, and middle-aged 
painters who squeeze tubes over palettes. ‘* But,” 
asks Mr. Jones, ‘‘ what is the art of acting but the 
cultivation of the very meanest of faculties—the faculty 
of imitation?” And what else are the arts of literature 
and painting? ‘‘ We are all actors—more or less,” says 
Mr. Jones. And we are all writers—more or less— 
nowadays. But has the Board School caused 
literature to cease as a fine art? ‘‘ The playgoer may 
recall performances by children among the pleasantest 
of his recollections of the theatre. Is there any other 
art of which it can be said that the mystery of it is 
within the comprehension of a. little child?” For my 
own part, I can recall only one or two children whose 
performances were not utterly excruciating by reason 
of their incapacity to understand and to feel the parts 
they were playing. The only reason why children are 
sometimes allowed on the stage is that adults can- 
not ‘‘make-up” as children. If they could, you may 
be sure that the race of child-actors would very soon cease 
to exist. Likewise, if middle-aged ladies could make 
themselves look really young, you may be sure that the 
young ladies who play ‘‘ingénues” would go by the 
board. These young ladies act better than children, 
but, with very rare exceptions, they do not act at all 
well. They have not had time to master the technique 
of acting. Mr. Jones wonders ‘‘ what is there in acting 
to be taught?” Little enough to be taught, per- 
haps; but very much to learn. He declares that ‘‘ the 
appearance on the stage of late of many young men 
who have been prepared for life at the public schools 
and the Universities,” is a proof that no academic train- 
ing is needed. It is no proof. For these young men 
have not been accepted as good actors. They are 
obviously inexperienced, as yet. Asa matter of fact, 
one needs no proof that academic training is un- 
necessary to a mime. No sensible person ever pre- 
tended that it was. But that fact does not dispose of 
mimetic art. That it may, as Mr. Jones says, be 
‘*picked up promiscuously,” need be accounted no 
shame to it. The art of literature may be picked up in 
that way. It cannot, indeed, be picked up in any other 
way. Mr. Jones is more specious when he taunts the 
actor with being a dependent artist. No one will deny 
that the actor does not write his own part. But it is 
not fair to say that he ‘‘is simply giving expression to 
ideas put into his head.” The ideas put into his head 
by the playwright—the type-written words for him to 
speak, the stage directions, the verbal hints—are simply 
the material on which he has to work. Out of them he 
creates his part. He is, in fact, a creative artist, like 
any other. When he exactly realises (as, I am told, he 
does now and again) the dramatist’s conception, he is 
none the less greative. When, as in the ordinary course 
of things, he makes the character something entirely 
unlike what the dramatist meant it to be, his claim to 
the creative spirit is still less deniable. Nor can I see 
any reason in Mr. Jones’ attempt to belittle him on 
the ground that he must have an audience. Mr. Jones 
is wrong in thinking that ‘a poet writes simply to 
please himself.” True, a poet takes his own judgment 
as the measure of his work, not the judgment of other 
people ; but none the less, as a human being, he can- 
not write without the incentive that other people will 
see what he has written. Even the poems of Rossetti 
and Mr. Robert Bridges were passed round privately, 
as they were written; and their subsequent publication 
shows that even the haughtiest, most esoteric artists 
have a lurking love of large audiences. Unlike poets, 
and like the ancient bards, actors must do their work 
in the presence of an audience; else it would never be 
known at all. This is a disadvantage, perhaps. But it 
is no argument against the actor. 

Altogether, Mr. Jones has failed to show cause why 
actors should not be treated with as much respect as 
are other artists. He has, also, failed to show that 
there is any tendency to worship them as demi-gods. 
There was a social craze for them in the ’eighties, but 
that has long passed over, and actors are no more 
“* sought after” than painters or poets. It is true that 
the public is more jinterested in actors than in other 
artists, and that the newspapers, consequently, print 
about actors’ private affairs a great many details whieh 
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are not more tedious to Mr. Jones than tome. But 
why wonder at this state of things? Why rail at it? 
The public does not see writers or painters. It does 
see actors, and wants, therefore, to know ali about them. 
In all ages, good actors have been interesting to the 
public. But there were not always newspapers. Now 
that there are, much ‘‘space ” is bound to be devoted to 
actors. But, really, Mr. Jones exaggerates the amount 
of attention paid to them and their art, and he exagge- 
rates the harm done by it. Does he really believe, as he 
suggests, that the decadence of learning at Cambridge, 
is largely due to it? And does he really think—how 
one wishes he were right in thinking !—that Sir Squire 
Bancroft looms larger in the public gaze than Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling? Let him purge his mind of these 
morbid fancies, and soften his heart towards actors, 
remembering the sad case of the gentleman who thought 
that penwipers were the cause of all the wickedness and 
misery in the world, and who spent his time in buying 
or purloining those harmless articles, with the express 
intention of taking them and dropping them over the 
edge of the world. Ina word, let him cultivate a sense 
of proportion. Max. 


P.S.—When I said that I had no play to write about 
this week, I forgot ‘‘ The Wrong Mr. Wright” (Strand 
Theatre). The production was not, indeed, memorable. 
Enough that I saw it, that the audience seemed to be 
amused by it, and that I seemed not to be. 


THE EVERLASTING CONCERT. 


‘T° sit apart in a far land and meditate like a hermit 
on things musical and once a week to send the 
result of one’s meditations out into the world through 
the medium of this or some other paper: that is a life 
which anyone with a talent for it can live with pleasure. 
To roam round London, visiting the concert-halls, 
seeking like a lion for tender young pianists, fiddlers, 
singers, to devour, finding them case-hardened, tough, 
commonplace, utterly sans distinctive flavour: that is a 
life which even those with the highest talent for it 
cannot enjoy. No one has gibed more bitterly than I 
have at the ancient school of critics who drop their 
h’s in conversation and write about ‘‘the outspoken 
prophet ” when they mean Elijah, the hero of Mendels- 
sohn’s oratorio. But when I test, sample for 
a day or two only the life they have led for 
years, I don’t wonder at their dulness. To spend three 
hours a day at concerts is to be stretched on the rack 
for three hours a day. I have tried it in the spirit 
which prompted our buccaneering forebears to hack 
themselves when there was no fighting going forward, 
with a view of hardening themselves for the moment of 
real battle. The terror and the boredom of it! To 
hear the same concert going on for ever and ever—and 
the same set of pieces at the Richter concerts, the 
same set at Mr. Newman’s Wagner concerts, the same 
programme at every piano recital and fiddle recital : it 
is worse than the continual dropping of water on one’s 
head. At times when it was impossible for me to be 
trapped intoa concert hall I have written about the Concert 
Craze in a philosophical spirit that did me credit. But it 
is impossible to attain to a philosophy, or even to use 
language, that does one credit, when the victims of the 
craze, the concert-mad men and women, are, so to 
say, at one’s very door, and insist upon having your 
opinion of their talents, and want to take actions for 
libel if the opinion is not favourable. Since it was 
not announced in the society papers that the distin- 
guished musical critic of this Review had returned to 
town I have been to about a dozen concerts; and 
already I perceive my taste degenerating, my sensitive- 
ness to impressions departing, and my mortal hatred of 
all concert-givers increasing. Another twelve concerts 
in an equal space of time, and I shall be deliberately 
describing in this column how “Mr. Dohnanyi, the 
talented young Bohemian pianist, played Chopin’s 
nocturne Op. X with taste and feeling”—in a word, I 
shall be fit only for a daily paper. Everyone 
now knows how poor, tame, colourless and cowardly 
ninety-nine hundredths of the daily paper musical criti- 
cisms are; but everyone does not know that they 
could not in the circumstances be better, and will never 
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be better until the critics are not expected to attend and 
report every concert just as the reporters are expected 
to attend and describe every murder, fire and laying of 
a foundation stone. My poor, dear brethren of the 
daily press, how they are to be pitied! They hear so 
many times in one season the same two or three 
Beethoven sonatas, the same two or ‘three Chopin, 
Schumann and Brahms pieces, the same two or three 
Liszt or Bach-Tausig pieces, that towards the end of the 
season it is impossible that the music should ever reach 
their brain at all: it passes over them like water over 
a duck’s back, and they show no more indication of 
having heard music than a duck shows of having been 
in the water. They have received no impression ; when 
they sit down to write they have absolutely nothing to 
say and necessarily indulge in a few stock phrases ; 
the habit of using stock phrases grows upon them 
until at last the most striking incident draws nothing 
more out of them; and what they write about one 
player applies to nearly every other player and about 
one singer to nearly every other singer. They are 
ruined just when they think their reputations are made. 
They are dead, if they only knew it, dead of a kind 
of dry-rot. At the beginning of last month I dis- 
cussed. the effect of the concert craze upon the public ; 
to-day I mention its results as far as the critics are con- 
cerned ; and some day I may show what happens to 
the concert-givers. 

Fresh though | was at the commencement of this 
season, I have little to say about even the most 
important concerts, for the simple reason that the bulk 
of pieces given at them were hackneyed at the end of 
last season. Mr. Wood gave us a novelty at his first 
concert. It was an old thing of Tschaikowsky, dis- 
tinctly not worth playing or hearing. The only novel 
point in it was the electric bell effect at the end: it 
might have been a signal for everyone to quit the hall 
on account of fire. The work had nothing or little of 
the true Tschaikowsky in it. It is to be hoped that the 
novelty to be played this afternoon—a suite by Christian 
Sinding—will prove more stimulating. The pianist 
this afternoon, by the way, is Mr. Liebling, the gentle- 
man who hit the Berlin critic who did not like Mr. 
Liebling’s playing and was so ill-advised as to say so. 
The rest of Mr. Wood’s last programme was cold 
cabbage, and just as Miss Blauvelt was about to sing a 
Mozart song it seemed to me advisable to hear Busoni, 
a pianist who has a certain vogue in London and else- 
where. Busoni is not so very different from other 
pianists. He plays the same ancient programme, 
and his playing differs only from the playing of his 
colleagues and rivals in lacking power and therefore 
appearing to be unusually delicate. It is not really 
delicate ; or rather, it is delicate in the forte 
passages where sheer power and not delicacy is the 
thing needed. In soft passages one observes that he 
has what is nowadays called ‘‘touch.” That is, he 
manages always to press the keys down so that they 
stop with a dull, dead thud, manages always, what 
needs no managing at all, to remind one that the piano 
is an instrument of percussion and not a singing 
instrument, that the sound is not drawn from it as it is 
drawn from a genuine instrument, but is knocked out 
of it with more or less of violence. The reason of this 
piano-thumping, of thumping the piano in even the 
softest passages, is, I believe, that the most modern 
school of pianists never think of pure piano tone, but 
want every passage to resemble the tone of some 
other instrument; and since even ever so remote 
a resemblance of an orchestral instrument cannot 
be got without exercising a certain amount of force, 
the modern pianist can never afford to play softly. The 
whole thing is entirely fatuous or farcical: no 
other instrument can be imitated on the piano; 
and if the piano is to be played in public at 
all, it should stand on its own virtues. That is just 
what your ultra-modern pianist declines to believe. 
He reads all piano music as orchestral music; he 
orchestrates it as he goes along; and the result is 
disastrous. Mr. Busoni, for instance, is obviously 
quite a gifted musician; he understands his business 
on the theoretical side; but it is quite as obvious that 
he has never listened to himself as others listen to him. 
If he had, he would have learnt long ago that his render- 
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ing of the finale in Beethoven’s ‘‘ Moonlight” sonata was 
absurd. It is conceived orchestrally, and in a small 
drawing-room it would suggest the orchestra—distantly, 
vaguely, of course; but still there would be a distinct 
suggestion. In S. James’s Hall, however, the soft, 
rapid passages are not heard at all, and the loud passages 
seem therefore too loud; and when he endeavours to 
imitate the full richness of ’cello passages he merely gets 
that ghastly thumping effect. The dead and gone Leipzig 
school of playing was bad enough ; but the Weimar school 
is becoming far more terrible. The Leipzig school dis- 
gusted one by the things it left undone; but these 
modern—in the cant sense of the word—players annoy 
one by the unnecessary things they insist on doing, 
and doing to ends that we not only do not want but 
positively are worried by hearing. Mr. Dohnanyi, who 
played a few days later, is a different kind of pianist 
from Mr. Busoni. He has far less ability than Mr. 
Busoni, and far more pretension. He composes, and 
if order that we may know the fact, he plays his own 
compositions. Now asa general rule one prefers the 
pianist who has brains enough to compose to the 
pianist who has not brains enough to compose. But 
then, of two men who have brains enough to 
compose, one prefers the man who knows that 
his compositions are not good enough to play in 
public to the man who imagines that they are. 
Not a passage of his own played by Dohnanyi so far 
has justified his playing his own achievements. His 
concerto I described a week or two ago. At his last 
recital he played—or at least I heard—nothing of his 
own ; and nothing else that he played made me wish 
to hear him play either his own or a genuine composer’s 
worksagain. About his Brahms playing I say nothing : 
Brahms is for the most part a mere fad, and he will be 
forgotten long before Tschaikowsky (who will be for- 
gotten soon enough). But his handling of Chopin was 
simply dreadful. He played a nocturne, and being 
quite unable to get a breath of the true atmosphere 
about it, he sentimentalised it, and dragged it out until 
one thought it would never finish. Mr. Dohnanyi 
should remember that man’s allotted span is threescore 
years and ten, and that there are other pianists besides 
Dohnanyi to be heard. While he was playing that 
Chopin nocturne I really thought his object must be 
to keep us in S. James’s Hall until all his rivals were 
dead. Frankly, I regard Mr. Dohnanyi as rather a 
commonplace pianist : just a trifle better or worse than 
our own Mr. Frederic Dawson. How much better or 
worse it is not worth while trying to decide. Dr. 
Johnson said something which applies to these two 
gentlemen with singular aptness. The rest of Mr. 
Dohnanyi’s programme was the regular programme, 
the everlasting programme, the programme of the 
everlasting concert that goes on in London, and is 
broken only by the too brief holidays that interrupt the 
winter and summer seasons. 

Sarasate is a welcome interruption, an interruption 
as welcome as the holidays themselves, to this ever- 
lasting concert. He appeared for the first time (during 
this season) on Thursday afternoon, and he simply drove 
out of one’s mind all recollection of Ysaye. Ysaye is 
a far greater, a far broader artist ; but Sarasate can do 
a score of things that Ysaye never does, and could not 
do if he tried. He is a magician. For a wonder he 
got out of tune three or four times ; but that, I suppose, 
was only to remind us that he too was mortal. His 
playing of the ‘*‘ Danses Slaves” of Dvorak was merely 
marvellous in its beauty. Sarasate sometimes forgets— 
indeed he generally forgets—to use his intellect ; but 
his sense of beauty never leaves him. In fact, I am in- 
clined to contradict myself and say that he is in his way 
as great an artist as Ysaye. At any rate he and Ysaye 
are the two violinists that one cares to hear. ih 


FINANCE. 


Ae circumstances have not been in all 

respects favourable on the Stock Exchange, there 
has yet been a fair amount of business carried through. 
We are coming to the end of a nineteen-day account, the 
carry-over in mines taking ‘place to-day (Saturday) ; 
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and that fact has tended to restrict operations. The 
monetary outlook, too, is by no means clear. On the 
other hand, the news from the seat of war has been 
favourable, if somewhat vague for the most part, and 
the public has again come in with that support which it 
has steadily and consistently manifested on all favour- 
able indications since the outbreak of hostilities. Nor 
has the support been confined to this country. Ger- 
many has been buying South Africans and others, and 
Paris has been taking Foreign Stocks, though it has not 
shown much interest in Kaffirs. Portuguese have 
been a noticeably strong item, on the old rumours 
about Delagoa Bay, which are _ trotted out 
every now and again without any better reason 
than a desire to put the stock better. Per- 
sonally we maintain our attitude of scepticism over 
this matter, and Lord Salisbury’s failure to refer to the 
matter in any clear terms in his Guildhall speech tells, 
so it seems to us, in favour of our view. At any rate 
the price of Portuguese seems quite high enough, in the 
absence of definite developments. The market, or at 
any rate a section of it, is not of our way of thinking, 
and it inclines, as we have said, to put things better 
every time that blessed name Delagoa Bay is men- 
tioned. More real influences for benefit to the markets 
have been the excellent trade returns, which reflect 
the national prosperity, and the agreement with 
Germany over Samoa. The trade returns told their 
own tale with point and emphasis: the settlement of 
the Samoan affair was received as a good thing with- 
out any very real notion as to its significance, although 
there was a nebulous belief that there might be more in 
the business than met the eye—in other words, that it 
implied the withdrawal of German opposition to our use 
of Delagoa Bay for the landing of troops to march 
direct to Pretoria. Between one influence and another, 
the tone of the markets has kept good, and, as we have 
already said, quite a fair amount of business has been 
carried through. Consols have participated in the 
movement towards the end of the week, but gilt edged 
descriptions have been less in demand than most others 
because of the fear of dear money. 


Thursday’s Bank return showed that the Bank had 
discharged its liabilities to the market to a substantial 
extent, and the Government have also disbursed rather 
freely. But even so, the market resources cannot be 
considered great, although other deposits have been 
increased by £524,000. The effect of the Bank pay- 
mentsis seen in substantial additions to the securities 
held. The drain to Scotland noticeable at this season 
of the year is responsible for nearly the whole of the 
decrease in the coin and bullion stock, which decrease 
amounted to £971,000, and of this sum only a trifle went 
abroad. As the note circulation decreased by £ 123,000, 
the figures of the Reserve were adversely affected to the 
extent of £848,000. The market, as we have said, is 
poor. Fortunately for us, the position at Paris is, com- 
paratively speaking, easy, and the fact that the French 
Bank rate has not been raised this week tended in favour 
of our Treasury bills allotments yesterday evening. 
Hopes had been based largely upon the amount which 
Paris might take, but as the Government departments 
and the other important applicants were quite uncertain 
factors, there was naturally some anxiety as to whether 
the market could stand the strain without stiff rates being 
exacted. The outlook for the future is not particularly 
bright. Dear money is to be expected, and it is unlikely 
that much relief will be experienced before the close of 
the year, for in addition to Indian and other require- 
ments, it must not be forgotten that the Government 
have yet to raise the larger portion of their requirements 
on Treasury bills. 


Home Railways, quiet and inclined to dulness earlier 
in the week as a consequence of the dear money fears, 
have since been accorded a good measuré of public 
attention, the steady buying for investment purposes 
being resumed, and have tended to greater firmness in 
sympathy with other markets, although transactions 
are less numerous and good in volume than conditions 
might warrant. The traffics have again proved to be 
generally satisfactory, but the Midland showing is dis- 
tinctly disappointing. There is a decrease of £668, 
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and in default of any better explanation, the market has 
convinced itself that the Great Central is injuring 
the line. The hypothesis is one that need not be 
accepted seriously in default of better proof than 
this, and it is significant that, in spite of the 
decrease, Midland Deferred went better in company 
with the other “‘ heavies”” almost immediately after the 
traffic became available. There was some grumbling, 
too, because the South-Western increase did. not 
exceed £5,165, seeing how great is the extra traffic 
entailed by the embarkation of troops at Southampton ; 
and the Great Eastern decrease of 42,465 was regarded 
as frankly unsatisfactory, though when it is remembered 
that the comparison is with an increase of £4,580 last 
year, one fails to see how this attitude is altogether 
justifiable. Most of the other traffics were accepted 
with feelings of chastened satisfaction. The Great 
Western has £15,140 to the good ; the North-Western 
£10,912; the North-Eastern £9,447, and the Great 
Central £6,179. The steady growth of the traffic con- 
veyed by this last-named line is tobe noted. It results, 
of course, from the extension, and if it be argued that 
the company has a lot of leeway yet to make up, it will 
at the same time be allowed that it is making progress in 
the right direction. Great Western stock has been 
prominent this week and has recovered from the 
set back of last week induced by the fears of further 
troubles in South Wales. There has been a continu- 
ance of the demand for Districts as a result of the Bill 
for a working arrangement to be promoted in the next 
session of Parliament by the South-Eastern and Chatham 
companies. It seems more than doubtful to us whether 
Parliament will sanction the powers to be asked for. 
Parliament is not likely, we should say, to allow the 
joint companies to acquire control of the District and 
use it for their own interests to the detriment of the 
interests of the District proper and its shareholders. 


The result of the American elections, showing a 
decided preponderance of the Republican vote, exercised 
a favourable influence on the market for American rail- 
road stocks, for they have settled the bogey of 
Bryanism, at least for some time to come. When 
the results became known here, there was a general 
disposition to buy, but this was checked by some 
selling from the other side—a not unnatural thing 
in the circumstances, and one that, by itself, 
need not be accepted as evidence of weakness on Wall 
Street. Of much more force is the monetary position, 
and more even than the customary amount of attention 
will probably be paid to the forthcoming Bank state- 
ment. Should it not show any considerable return of 
money from the interior, the banks will be forced to 
tighten their hands, and that, of course, will not be 
favourable to business. It was stated in New York 
cables that, in consequence of the failure of bond- 
holders to avail themselves of the option of anticipating 
interest payments, the Secretary of the Treasury intended 
to buy bonds largely should the Money Market develop 
serious stringency. This policy, if carried out, should 
prove useful, but it appears to be premature. 
Meanwhile, it should be understood plainly that the 
existing situation implies abnormal industrial activity, 
working through the medium of defective currency 
methods. The trade reports, the export and import 
figures, and the increased railroad earnings all 
point to the maintenance of the briskness: the ship- 
ments of foodstuffs promise to keep up at least to the 
present level: and the orders booked for months ahead 
in the iron and steel and other trades show a generally 
healthy condition of national prosperity. Louisvilles, 
Milwaukees, and the others are worthy of all the atten- 
tion that is being paid to them, and Chesapeakes in 
particular look a better market than for some time 
past. There has been some demand for Southern 
Pacifics. Canadian railways have been a rather sub- 
dued market, but Canadian Pacifics have been absorbed 
steadily if quietly on their merits. Trunks, however, 
have had a poor traffic and the statement as toa “car 
famine” is not exactly reassuring. 


South African mines have been the most prominent 
market in the House and have responded freely to the 
influences for good implied.in the favourable news from 
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Natal. They have also been not unaffected by a 
number of bogus stories, including the relief of Kim- 
berley, an agreement concerning Delagoa Bay and 
the despatch of troops by way of that short cut to 
Pretoria, and other rumours more or less fanciful, 
which nevertheless have been of use in showing 
how quick the market is to put prices better 
on the slightest provocation, as it were, and how 
promptly it would take hold of any valid ex- 
cuse for dealing more freely in this class of 
shares. Apart from a good all-round tendency, the 
past week has seen few features in Kaffirs. Rand 
Mines are still to the front, and all tle deep levels have 
been eagerly taken up when offered. More and more 
attention is being paid to the land companies—in fact, 
it may be said that speculation has now been turned 
to these almost exclusively. The public has been pur- 
chasing Oceanas, Transvaal Consolidated Lands, 
Henderson’s Estates, Transvaal Estates and Develop- 
ment, and South-West Africas, because they are cheap, 
in preference to some of the mining shares, which look 
dear. The idea underlying the buying is the one to 
which reference has already been made in these 
columns—that these properties are certain to appre- 
ciate in value with better government in the Transvaal, 
and that, whether or not they pay in the end, they are 
worth taking up as a speculation that will be profitable 
if they are only held long enough. The account open 
is not large either way, and but for the bear covering 
by Paris there would be nothing to note beyond what 
we have already dealt with. Paris, however, is be- 
coming distinctly uneasy. It made the mistake of 
supposing that the British investor would not back his 
opinions, and that the outbreak of war would mean a 
considerable break in prices. The chances are that Paris 
has not yet finished paying for its mistake. The 
Westralian ,market has again been relatively quiet. 
The most conspicuous exception is Lake Views, the 
interesting duel between the bulls and the bears still 
going on. The bear position in Westralians as a whole 
does not look very pleasant. The account is large, and 
it is a point for consideration whether those in control 
of the market may or may not care to see it a little 
larger before making a raid. The whole situation, 
however, is dangerous for outsiders, and this section 
might well be left alone pending the advent of a less 
sensitive condition of things. Among miscellaneous 
mines, it may be observed that Waihis have had a set 
back, the advance having apparently been carried quite 
far enough. 


The position of English shareholders in the Anaconda 
Company is rendered exceedingly unsatisfactory by the 
decision of the Amalgamated Copper Company to cease 
issuing reports showing the operations ofthe mine. The 
estimation in which the Amalgamated Company itself 
is held on the other side is shown by the fall of 
its stock to about 85, and though this of itself 
is not much, it indicates that those who invested in the 
concern are dubious as to its ability to carry 
through the programme which it set before itself. 
So long as the ‘‘ combine” keeps up the price of copper, 
so long will the Anaconda shareholders benefit. But 
their situation will not be pleasant in the event of 
failure, and the state of the copper market recently 
gives little encouragement to the belief that the com- 
bine will succeed to the end of the chapter. The 
attitude of the Exploration Company deserves com- 
mendation. That company undertook the task of 
safeguarding the interests of English shareholders in the 
Anaconda Company so long as it was possible fori them 
todo so. But the decision not to issue reports and 
balance-sheets has made this impossible and they have 
very naturally resigned the London agency. 


INSURANCE WAR RISKS. 


? [TRE war in South Africa has led to a good deal of 

discussion about the extra cost of Life Assurance 
to officers and men on active service. The principal 
Industrial offices have announced that they will not 
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charge any extra for the assurance of privates. This 
decision is a wise one, and the offices are to be com- 
mended for coming to it, but it is foolish to argue from 
this that the officers are charged too much, or that they 
ought not to pay any extra at all. The cases of officers 
and men are quite different. The Industrial companies 
in which the men are assured are purely proprietary 
offices, and it is to the advantage of the shareholders 
that their companies should be popular. The extra 
cost involved in the payment of claims arising through 
war is therefore a good investment atid one which 
can be made without injury or injustice to other policy- 
holders. The case of officers however is different : 
the ordinary companies in which they are assured are 
offices in which the policy-holders receive the whole or 
the greater part of the profits, and any extra cost 
involved in carrying the insurance of officers during 
war without extra premium would fall upon the policy- 
holders who would receive no appreciable benefit in 
return. The two cases are again distinct inasmuch as 
Industrial assurance for a given amount is far more 
expensive than ordinary assurance, and consequently 
Industrial offices can better afford to carry the extra 
risk without extra cost. A further difference is that 
the extra mortality among officers is greater than the 
extra mortality among men, from all of which it appears 
that while it is appropriate for Industrial offices to 
charge no more for assurance during war, it would be 
inappropriate for ordinary companies to adopt the same 
course. 


English officers would be the last to wish that part 
of their premiums should be paid for them by other 
policy-holders in the same office as themselves, and the 
real question to be settled is the cost of the extra risk 
that officers run, and the best way in which the extra 
cost can be arranged for. The experience of life assur- 
ance companies seems to show that an extra premium 
of ros. on each £100 assured, if paid from the com- 
mencement of the assurance till retirement from the 
Army, is sufficient to cover the extra risk to which 
officers are subject, while a charge of from £5 to £7 
for each £100 assured, seems necessary if the extra is 
only paid for each year in which the assured is on active 
service. Adequate statistics for settling these points, 
especially the second one, are not readily available, and 
until it can be shown by an examination of the facts 
that the assurance companies are charging too much, 
the opinion that this is so can scarcely count for very 
much. 


But while this contention is true in the main it must 
be admitted that different offices take very different 
views as to the cost of the extra risk, some companies 
charging twice as much as others for the same thing. 
The whole question is one that might well be considered 
either by the Institute of Actuaries, or by the Life 
Offices’ Committee, since we do not think that any 
company would desire to make an abnormal profit out 
of the extra charge for military service, and the 
experience of a number of life assurance companies 
should supply sufficient data for determining an extra 
charge, which, in the long run, would be sufficient 
without being excessive. 


There remains to be considered the best way in which 
the extra premium should be charged. It is undoubtedly 
more satisfactory to pay a small amount for a long 
period than a large amount for a short time, but a plan 
that is better than either of these is to issue the policy 
without any extra premium and to arrange that the 
bonuses should not commence until retirement from the 
service, or, what is not very different, stipulate that the 
bonuses should be applied to pay the extra premium for 
the extra risk. A plaa that would be more satisfactory 
than any of these, but which could only be adopted by 
an office with a large number of officers among its 
policy-holders, would be to keep such policies in a class 
by themselves, allowing them to share on some equitable 
system, in the profits of their class. Probably if a 
sufficiently extensive combination among officers could 
be formed, there would be no difficulty in finding an 
office to accept the risks and deal with them in this 
way. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CROMWELL OUTRAGE. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAyY REviEw. 
** Tyrant, Traitor, and Murderer.” 


S1r,—Such was the stigma with which Charles I. was 
branded by the unanimous verdict of an utterly illegal 
Court, when his murder was decreed. We may as well 
remember this fact when they talk of a statue to 
Oliver Cromwell. Carlyle, in recording the completed 
regicidal act, hails the murderers with the strange 
words of—‘‘ honour to the brave!” As those Regicides 
however had an overwhelming force of victorious 
soldiers to support them, it is difficult to see where the 
bravery was, in revenging themselves on a helpless 
prisoner of war, whose royal quality augmented the 
cruelty of the act. To a certain extent, of course, they 
defied the ruler of the universe, who, by some men, can 
scarcely be supposed to have sympathised with the 
strange deed. 

Was there any real justification for applying the 
words ‘‘ Tyrant, Traitor and Murderer ” to the unfortu- 
nate King ? Professor Gardiner labouring to support 
Carlyle, would seem to infer that there was—though as 
a set-off, in order to please angry opponents, he quotes 
the lines of Andrew Marvell at the end of his account. 
He certainly imitates his master in ‘‘ honouring” the 
“brave.” For ourselves we prefer the judgment of 
David Hume, a philosopher unbiassed by religious 

rejudice. According to Hume’s view, Charles I. from 
inning to end acted in self-defence. 

The Stuarts did not encroach, but only attempted to 
keep the power which they had inherited from the 
Tudors, his was Hume’s thesis, and he wrote his 
History to prove it. 

King Charles at the mock trial and on the scaffold 
asserted that he took up arms in self-defence. At the 
trial he only smiled in contempt at the stigma mentioned 
in the heading of this letter. Unfortunate Sovereign! 
—it was the singing of ‘‘ Rule Britannia,” in attempt- 
ing to revive the obsolete ‘‘ ship-money,” that chiefly 
brought him unpopularity. After his death his murderers 
followed, suit by means of grinding confiscations and 
illegal exactions. Was their purpose patriotic? Was 
it not rather to keep forces employed, which were not 
wanted at home; and to bar the régime which it was 
the wish of the majority to restore ? 

‘Tyrant Traitor and Murderer” !—who was it that 
really deserved the application of those names ? 

Who were the men who condemned the King ?—and 
who and what was their leader? If we examine the 
list of the Regicides we shall find that many, or indeed 
most of them, had benefited by public plunder of a 
sweeping kind. The movement began, we may learn 
from Clarendon, in the rise of ‘‘root and branch” 
reformers. The name shows the ferocity of their plans. 
The most active leader was Oliver Cromwell. Did he 
not perhaps dream, under the shadow of Ely Cathedral, 
when a tithe farmer, of good things to come ? 

There can be little doubt that the completeness of the 
Reformation was doubted by those who believed that 
‘*the saints should possess the earth.”” When Bishops 
and the Book of Common Prayer should be abolished, 
would there not be a considerable harvest for the 
‘* godly” party? Hampden’s expressed opinion of 
‘that sloven,” seems to indicate that he had gauged 
the advanced views of the ‘‘ Lordof the Fens.” Oliver, 
from the first, was—who can doubt it ?—ready to 
**down ” with everything which stood in his way, He 
soon made East Anglia the hotbed of rebellion. By 
fraud and violence he mounted to supreme power, and 
his everlasting excuse was, that he did it in defence of 
‘* The Lord’s poor people.” We know of the violence— 
does any one doubt the fraud? Pages could be filled 
with proofs. We shall however mention four oaths 
which he broke in the course of his exploits. (1) That 
of a magistrate. (2) Of a member of Parliament. (3) 
Of ‘* The Protestation.” (4) Of the Solemn League and 
Covenant. His treatment of the King involved these 
four acts of perjury. He shed much blood to secure 
his position as Protector. His tyranny over free Britons 
was patent. He burnt poor men alive at Drogheda to 
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terrify the Irish Royalists. Such are a few of the 
charges which may be piled up against him. What 
then is our conclusion ? 

That he and of the poor Royal victim who stood in 
his way was the tyrant, traitor, and murderer! 

And yet this is the individual who it seems is to be 
honoured by a gigantic effigy, Bible and sword in hand. 
Insulting alike to the Throne, the Houses of Parliament, 
and to the Church, this effigy some would place close to 
the old Hall, the scene of Oliver’s sacrilegious deed. 
What does this curious proposition signify ? Is it meant 
as a sort of complaint against the mild Government 
under which we live ? or is it the expression of a vague 
wish on the part of some to glorify the lapsed govern- 
ment of the sword and of the saints ?. 

Gro. 


GRANT ALLEN: AN APPRECIATION. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAyY REVIEW. 


S1r,—It will always remain as great a marvel to the 
more intelligent of posterity as it has been to the more 
intelligent of Mr. Grant Allen’s contemporaries that a 
man who was capable in so many of his writings of 
taking a view of life at once so sane, so reverential, so 
optimistic, and so poetical, should have fallen under 
the influence of, and endeavoured to popularise, such 
strangely false guides. Posterity will marvel that a 
man who showed so fully that he recognised the quality 
of goodness in his fellow-creatures should give in his 
adherence to a philosophical school which does not 
recognise that such a quality can exist ; which holds the 
word to be a superfluous one; which contends that 
what the uninitiated term ‘‘ good conduct” is merely 
conduct in a more advanced state of evolution or 
development ; and that so far from the quality of 
goodness being inherent in rational creatures, so far 
from it being divinely implanted there, the quality of 
goodness in man is precisely the same as the quality 
of goodness in a leg of mutton. 

Posterity will marvel that a man who so deeply loved 
his fellow-creatures could ever believe for a moment 
that they were mere amalgams of carbon and phos- 
phorus and calcium, or that the skeleton of a missing 
link between man and a mere quadrumanous arboreal 
animal could ever be found, as a character in one of 
his short stories thought he had found it. Fortunately 
Mr. Grant Allen’s reputation does not depend on his 
belief in the secularised morals of Mr. Herbert Spencer 
or the scientific discoveries of Mr. Darwin. It will 
owe much, in my opinion, to the fact that Mr. Allen 
was almost the first to write on thedriest subjects in the 
most entertaining and even audacious fashion (he has 
said himself that the four gods he worshipped were 
individuality, variety, eccentricity, and lawlessness), 
that he could make such a theme as botany of absorb- 
ing interest to the perennial dweller in the midst of 
bricks and mortar, and that he could scale what Carlyle 
has called ‘‘ the dizzy heights of science” and bring her 
down to dwell among men. 

Mr. Allen’s problem novels have been often and 
severely condemned, and I am not altogether prepared 
to defend the attitude he took up some few years back 
of refusing to repair any longer to the Canossa of Mrs. 
Grundy. There may very reasonably, for instance, be 
two opinions as to whether a woman is justified, let 
alone wise, because she has a dipsomaniac husband, in 
not only separating herself from that husband, but com- 
mitting adultery with a worthy man in order to bear a 
noble son. There may, I say, be two opinions as to 
the ethics of ‘‘ A Splendid Sin :” there can be no two 
opinions as to the able, refined, and reticent manner in 
which the case is presented. We have only to think 
how some of Mr. Allen’s plots would have been treated 
by the authors of ‘‘ Fécondité” and ‘‘ Esther Waters” 
respectively, to be glad they{occurred to him and not to 
those gentlemen. 

Mr. Allen was a born propagandist. Again and 
again we find some hypothesis assumed and sought to 
be substantiated by syllogistic narrative, while scientific 
theories and discoveries are again and again utilised. 
In ‘* For Maimie’s Sake” the thesis is that a man and 
woman can be thoroughly corrupt and yet perfectly 
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happy in one another’s society without a thought on the 
part of either that there is the smallest deficiency in 
them. In “In All Shades” the folly of the West 
Indian planters who profess to despise any individual 
with the slightest dash of the tar-brush about him is 
amply demonstrated. In ‘‘The Rev. John Creedy” we 
are shown how a sable University graduate and clergy- 
man can ‘‘throw back,” as it is termed, when he 
returns to Africa. In another short story the absurdity 
and heinousness of the provision in the Code Napoléon 
by which a husband can shoot down like a dog a man 
caught in adultery with his wife is proved. In yet 
another story we get a commentary upon the old saying 
about scratching the Russian and finding the Tartar. 
In ‘‘ The Devil’s Die” we are taught how a Bengali 
Baboo may exhibit as much fortitude, endurance, 
control, fidelity and other good qualities as a European. 
In this novel, too, there is a character possessing 
idiosyncrasies in common with Ouida, just as Dumaresq 
in ‘*‘ Dumaresq’s Daughter” is indisputably Herbert 
Spencer’s. In ‘‘ Dr. Palliser’s Patient” we have the idea 
worked out of a man being restored to life after execu- 
tion, and another novel is devoted to the adventures of 
a girl who loses her memory through shock. But 
considerations of space prevent my enlarging on this 
aspect, though it may be added that ‘‘ Blood Royal” 
should be read by those vain of a long pedigree and 
high descent. 

We all know the favourite Readian recipe for making 
a novel: Mr. Quiller Couch has described it to us. It is 
like this: You take a couple of young lovers, you 
separate them near the beginning of the novel, you 
keep them apart and make them pass through many 
adventures and much sorrow till near the end, and then 
you join them. The favourite Grantian is much like 
this: You make a young girl fall in love with or marry 
herself to the wrong man; the right one all the time 
serves her to the best of his ability till at the end he is 
rewarded. The Grantian villain has been often com- 
mented on. It has been said of the Cambodian statues 
that they express more villainy than is possible to a 
human being. Well, it is as Cambodian statues that 
Grant Allen’s villains seem to glower at us out of his 
pages. There is nothing wanting to complete the tale of 
their infamy : in the words of Balzac, itis ‘‘ Sardanaple 
—grand—complet.” 

Grant Allen, as is well known, was a wonderful 
He mourns as much over the 
decadence of Rome as Mr. Frederic Harrison, while one 
of his articles in the ‘‘ Fortnightly” on London is 
conceived in the ironical spirit of a Swift or a 
Voltaire, for he hated our metropolis. He calls it in 
this paper ‘‘a squalid village” and ‘‘the City of the 
Peasoup Coloured Crown,” and pokes the most lively 
fun at ‘‘ the impressive vond-point of Ludgate Circus,” 
at the ‘‘ Kensington boilers,” at ‘‘ Mr. Peabody sitting 
down to have his boots blacked behind the Royal 
Exchange,” at ‘‘ Queen Anne ordering tea in front of S. 
Paul’s, and King George exhibiting his wig-maker’s 
skill near the Senior United Service.” 

These desultory remarks are, I fear, but too inade- 
quate as an appreciation of a man who was both great 
and good. We should make much of our great men 
and sorrow for them more when they are gone. 
Much that Grant Allen wrote is perhaps of merely 
transitory value, and the hand of inexorable time will 
cast it as chaff to the wind, but much assuredly, in 
Macaulay’s fine phrase, ‘‘ will endure as long as the 
English language is spoken in any quarter of the 
globe.” ARCH. GIBBS. 


ALASKA AND COMMON SENSE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 


East India United Service Club, 8 November. 


Sir,—In your article on ‘‘ Alaska and Common 
Sense” last week you state that ‘‘the Republican 
party by its proposals to interfere with religious educa- 
tion is exciting the bitter antipathy of the Roman 
Catholic Church.” I think this gives rather a false 
idea of the present condition of the Philippines or rather 
of the Island of Luzon, for that is the only island at 
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present concerned. What the Filipinos complain of 
as much as anything is the subservience alleged to be 
shown by General Otis and the America Administra- 


‘tion to the Archbishop of Manila. General Otis himself 


is roundly accused of being an Ultramontane. As a 
matter of fact I believe he is not a Roman Catholic at 
all but on the whole I think it may be stated that the 
policy of the Roman Church now is distinctly in favour 
of American supremacy in the Northern Islands. I say 
the Northern Islands, for of course Mindanao and the 
Sula Group are not Christian at all. As for the 
Filipinos their desires are simple and well known. 
The two classes which excite their warmest detestation 
are the Friars and the Chinese. ‘‘Fuera los Frailes” 
is a cry which never fails to go home to the passions of 
the Filipinos and if an American Administration offered 
them these two boons—total expulsion of Friars and of 
Chinese—I am often inclined to think that there would 
be considerable wavering in the armed opposition to 
the American Government.—I am, &c. 
T. Hart-Davies. 


A GERMAN LYRIC. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Pittville, Cheltenham, 22 October, 1899. 


S1r,—Mr. Laird’s version of ‘‘ Uber allen Gipfeln ” is 
poetical and satisfying, but it goes beyond Goethe's. 
I wish Mr. Swinburne or Mr. Robert Bridges would 
give us a version, though Tennyson never did, much 
though he admired the little poem. I append an 
attempt of my own which I hope may serve to elicit 
something much better : 


Over the hills 
There is peace. 
The whispers of leaves 
In the copses cease. 
The birds are all mute in the tree. 
Wait :—There is peace soon for thee. 


I am, yours obediently, 
G. B. FERGUSON. 


See SaAturDAY Review, 14 October. 


ZOLA’S “FECONDITE.” 


To the Editor of the SaturpAay Review. 
14 bis Rue Marbeuf, Paris. 


Dear Sir,—Will you allow me to protest against 
three assertions, made by your correspondent Mr. 
D. N. Samson in your issue of 4 November ? 

First of all, there is the affirmation that M. Zola’s 
last work ‘‘ Fécondité” does not belong to the domain 
of literature. Then there is the proposition. that pre- 
judice, Pharisaism and hypocrisy are “national,” that 
is to say English, vices. And lastly there is the state- 
ment that when employed to decry M. Zola, these so- 
called ‘‘ national” vices make for good. Now, every 
one of these three propositions I would venture as 
courteously as may be, but as firmly and positively as 
possible, to deny. 

To take the last two first : as an Englishman, I deny 
that the majority of my countrymen are Pharisees and 
hypocrites; and, as arational being, I deny that bigotry, 
folly and falsity, under any circumstances whatsoever, 
make for good. Then, as to the particular assertion 
that M. Zola’s great book does not belong to the 
domain of literature, I deny Mr. Samson’s right to 
make the hedges around his own pleasure-grounds the 
boundaries of a larger world. The ‘‘ domain of litera- 
ture” I take to be all human life; and the “ interests of 
literature” are greatly concerned with the just and 
serious appreciation of the great writer who, when 
making it his task to teach men humanity—to probe to 
the heart the self-indulgent with the pain of those who 
suffer and stand in need of consolation, and to cover 
with shame and sicken with self-disgust the sensualist 
who shrinks from the knowledge of the absurdity as 
well as the ugliness of vice—does not, it is true, deal 
tenderly with the ‘‘ narrow prejudices of the supporters 
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of circulating libraries,” or with the claims of those 
who consider Pharisaism and hypocrisy worthy of 
respect.—Yours truly, Joun F. Macpona.p. 


THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 


All Souls, Oxford. 


Sir,—1. Father Thurston is less than just in calling 
Canon Pennington’s book ‘‘ contemptible.” It is slight, 
popular, and coloured by very obvious and rather old- 
fashioned prejudices, but it is not contemptible. As 
the last work of an aged and respected author, 
whose lamented death was announced, if I rightly 
remember, while it was passing through the press, it 
could claim a special consideration. I took it as the 
text of a discussion of a problem which is of great 
interest and importance, partly because it brought con- 
veniently together the facts concerned, and partly 
because I wished to give a mark of respect to the 
venerable writer. But of course it never entered my 
head to depend onit as an “‘ authority.” In the same 
way and to the same extent, I should not scruple to 
base an article on much slighter publications—a tract, 
a sermon, or a newspaper leader. 

2. Father Thurston is ‘‘slaying the slain”. when he 
demonstrates at length the technical meaning of 
“‘obligatio ad peccatum.” If the issue could be so 
conveniently limited, we should soon reach agreement. 
I read, at the time, the controversy in which some years 
ago, Mr. J. A. Symonds was engaged: and Mr. Lilly’s 
fascinating volume is an old friend, but still I am 
doubtful, not about the translation, but about the scope 
and purpose of the controverted Constitution. In pre- 
serving its innocence it seems to go near to losing its 
relevancy. I cannot see that its worst construction 
really involves more than those appalling declarations 
about obedience in the Founder’s letter, which were 
formally condemned by the Spanish Inquisition at the 
time, though the sentence was afterwards reversed, 
and which, while he labours to minimise them, 
I do not understand Father Thurston to dispute. 
In view of those declarations, of the doctrine 
of probabilism and the casuistry built on it, of the 
Jesuit practice, which must be accepted as the con- 
temporanea expositio of the Rule of the Society, I 
cannot resist the suspicion that the obscurity of the 
controverted constitution (for apart from the technical 
phrase the constitution is obscure) was not unintentional, 
and that, from the first, sinister possibilities were 
screened by innocent formule. I think with Ranke 
that ‘‘it must be acknowledged that the Constitution 
ought to be more explicit,” and that ‘‘ we can blame no 
one, who bona fide should suppose ‘ea’ to refer to 
* peccatum mortale vel veniale,’ and not to ‘constitu- 
tiones.’” That is my personal opinion, and it explains 
why I did not omit or alter Canon Pennington’s inaccu- 
rate paraphrase. 

3. But I now think that I was wrong in taking that 
course. On the technical issue Father Thurston is 
certainly right, and, from his point of view, it is 
naturally a matter of much greater importance than 
from mine. Moreover I see that no such special im- 
portance attaches to the Index of 1583 as I at first and 
too hastily supposed. On this point I have nothing 
further to say, except to lament my own stupidity in 
making a blunder, which tends to obscure the real 
question in debate. To that I beg to return. 

4. Father Thurston’s ‘‘ rejoinder ” is very wide of the 
mark. Let any thoughtful and impartial reader strike 
out of my article all allusion to the controverted Con- 
stitution, and read again what I wrote. He will find 
the general result absolutely unaffected. The article 
bristles with facts, which are as well-authenticated as 
any in history and they constitute the problem which it 
discusses. Let me re-state it in the words of Mr. 
Lilly :—‘‘ It is almost humiliating to have to expend so 
many words upon so plain a matter. One might surely 
have thought it too monstrous an absurdity to be 
seriously entertained by any intelligent man, that com- 
mands to commit sin could be given, I will not say by 
persons whose saintly lives are beyond question, but by 
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any rational being ‘in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’—of all names !—or ‘in virtue of holy obedi- 
ence ’—of all things!” Yes: the paradox is monstrous, 
but there it is. Quite apart from the Constitution which 
was, unfairly if you will, supposed to explicitly assert 
it, the Jesuits have lain for generations and do still lie 
under this appalling suspicion. Why? It is mere 
trifling to seek a parallel in the history of the medizval 
Jews or -to refer, as is often done, to such temporary 
scares as that of the Popish Plot in Charles II.’s reign. 
In both cases the victims of prejudice were not 
victimised by their natural friends: and in the latter 
case, though the popular passions ran to deplorable 
and iniquitous extremes, no fair-minded person 
can doubt that there was a Popish Plot, though 
not of the sort the people feared, and that English 
liberties were in grave peril. The Revolution of 
1688 was a justification, not of the barbarities and 
injustices, but of.the fears of the Popish Plot. * In 
all this there is no true parallel to the case of the 
Jesuits. The more you magnify their virtues the more 
you intensify the difficulty of the problem they present. 
The more innocent you show their rule to be, the more 
perplexing you make the scandal it has caused. Why 
are they pursued by these odious and relentless sus- 
picions ?_ If they were abhorred only by the Protestant 
and the Freethinker we might explain their fate by the 
blind hatred of religious prejudice. But it is not so. 
‘* Holy Father, don’t touch their chocolate!” cried the 
Romans to Pius IX. when in the earlier days of his 
Pontificate he visited the Jesuits. Grant that it was a 
foul slander: but how did it arise and take root in the 
heart of the Eternal City? Contrast the feeling pro- 
voked by the Benedictines. I neversee the Benedictine 
habit without desiring to do it homage. The famous 
initials O.S.B. carry to the thoughtful mind such a 
noble freight of historic memories : but this Society of 
Jesus? Normally it is richer than the older Order in 
the elements of popularity. It has saints and heroes 
in profusion: and yet what fears and suspicions and 
resentments are called out by the lettersS.J.! I search 
Father Thurston’s ‘‘ rejoinder” in vain for any answer 
to the real question. I know that Roman preachers 
are accustomed to cut the Gordian knot by boldly 
claiming that the intensity of hatred which the 
Jesuits provoke is only the natural antipathy of the 
world to the Church carried to its extreme in the case 
of the most heroic representatives of Christianity. At 
one time in my life I was much attracted by this view: 
the Jesuit heroes filled me with enthusiasm and I ad- 
mired and coveted their discipline : but the more the 
problem is studied the more untenable this view 
becomes. The best not the worst elements in the 
Church are against the Jesuits. The antagonism began 
with the Society and has clung to it throughout its 
course. Mr. Lilly admires Pascal, but does he appre- 
ciate the real significance of the passionate repugnance 
provoked in that pure and lofty soul by the methods of 
the Jesuits? The ‘‘monstrous absurdity” which he 


_ sweeps away in the brusqueness of honest indignation 


is set out for all time in the melancholy satire of les 
Provinciales :—Why does that satire retain its point 
after more than two centuries? ‘‘Sachez donc que 
leur objet n’est pas de corrompre les mceurs: ce n’est 
pas leur dessein : mais ils n’ont pas aussi pour unique 
but celui de les réformer: ce seroit une mauvaise 
politique. Voici quelle est leur pensée.” The dualism 
of the Society could not be better phrased. 

I do not doubt that Dom Hunter-Blair and countless 
other members of the Roman Church repudiate as 
heartily as I do the hateful morality which Pascal 
satirised: but he and they must forgive me if, with 
profound respect, I think that they will be hampered 
and compromised by it so long as the Jesuit Society 
retains its dominant position in that Church. If herein 
I wrong that Society, I must plead the persistent 


‘scandals of its history and the frank declarations of 


eminent Roman Catholics in every age since the found- 
ing of the Society, and notably in our own, who not 
less competent than Dom Hunter-Blair to speak from 
within on these matters, lament the ethical degradation 
of Catholicism at the hands of the Jesuits. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
H. Henstey Henson, 
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REVIEWS. 


FROM ROSAMOND TO ROSAMUND. 


‘Rosamund, Queen of the Lombards.” By A. C. 
Swinburne. London: Chattoand Windus. 1899. 6s. 


WHEN we compare—and the comparison is not 
unnatural—the fifty years which separated the 
two ‘‘Locksley Halls” and the forty years which 
separate Rosamond of Woodstock from Rosamund 
of Verona, we find much reason to congratulate the 
younger and yet living author. The second ‘‘ Locksley 
Hall” was indeed dismal reading. The old poet, like 
the old wolf in the ‘‘ Jungle Book,” seemed to have set 
his back to a rock ina last desperate struggle for his 
faith and his hopes—those mid-century hopes which 
had been based, odd as it seems to us now, on such 
matters as a prospective improvement in aerial naviga- 
tion. From these agonies of severance and disillusion 
Mr. Swinburne has been saved by a detachment of mind 
which, as we are quite convinced, a large majority of 
readers, misled by his trick of over-vehemence, have 
greatly under-estimated or entirely failed to see. A 
French critic, for example, observes that ‘‘ c’est surtout 
a Dieu qu’il en a. Il ne cesse d’invectiver contre lui 
et de le blasphémer comme s’il croyait 4 son existence. 
Une telle obstination et une telle rage de haine tiennent 


de l’épilepsie.” This critic of fifteen years ago saw the - 


vehemence and stood appalled. What he did not see 
was the fundamental sanity of mind which has kept 
Mr. ‘Swinburne through all his phases—Atheistic, 
Neo-pagan, Republican, or Jingo—not only well within 
the borders of common sense, but even, in spite of his 
wordy violence, on the hither side of paradox. 

Green, the historian, is reported to have ex- 
claimed, on the first appearance of ‘‘ Poems and 
Ballads,” ‘‘This is the greatest master of poetical 
language since Shelley, but he can’t think.” In so far 
as that statement could, as we think, not truly but 
plausibly be made of ‘‘ Poems and Ballads ” it depended 
entirely on the nature of their subject-matter. Readers, 
as Guy de Maupassant said—and, whether we con- 
gratulate ourselves upon the fact or not, there is no 
doubt that Continental critics are far more dispassionate 
judges than ourselves in a matter of this kind—readers, 
he said, found themselves at a loss, ‘‘n’ayant jamais 
senti ces appels irrésistibles et tourmentants de la 
volupté insaisissable et l’inexprimable désir, sans forme 
précise et sans réalité possible, qui hante l’Ame des 
vrais sensuels.” But when we contemplate the literary 
record of the poet as a whole, and especially, perhaps, 
his dramas, we are struck not by the lack of logical 
and connected thought but by its oppressive pre- 
ponderance and insistence. The dramas are full, for 
instance, of such writing as this :— 


Let not slip 
The least of her good counsels, which to keep 
No whit proclaims us colder than herself 
Who gives us charge to keep them, and to slight 
No whit proclaims us less unserviceable 
Who are found too hot to serve her, than the slave 
Who for cold heart might fail.” 


That passage, one out of hundreds, is good conscien- 
tious verse-carpentry, and want of intellectual arrange- 
ment is the last thing of which it can be accused. It is 
more natural to wonder what it has to do with poetry. 
No Elizabethan aroma which may chance to hang about 
such writing can atone for the sense of tedium which it 
engenders. It bears the same relation to the best of 
Swinburne as the hackwork of Broome or Fenton bears 
to the best of Pope; but, in the meantime, it serves its 
momentary purpose of showing that its author was not 
incapable of ratiocination. 

We conceive that in this matter of logical and con- 
sequential reasoning a parallel might be drawn between 
Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone, 
when he chopped logic, always chopped it ‘‘ according 
to the rules of Whately,” but a great many of the 
English people were so justly and characteristically 
incensed at his mistimed casuistry that they could not 
away with it or with him. Mr. Swinburne, in some- 
what similar fashion, by his habit of involving and 
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enveloping his thought—by his fondness for long periods 
and Ciceronian doublets, such as ‘‘to cross or contra- 
vene” when “‘ contravene” was all he meant—angered 
many a reader into the delusion that writing so verbose 
was bound to be invertebrate. Never was a greater 
mistake. Verbosity and violence notwithstanding— 
‘*So over-violent or over-civil That every man with 
him was God or Devil”—Mr. Swinburne will leave 
behind him a set of critical judgments not only 
superior in catholicity of range but fully equal also 
in sane and closely reasoned accuracy to those of 
any critic in the world. Truth is as certain to be 
found at the centre of his verbiage as the little 
green insect at the centre of the ball of froth known to 
country children as cuckoo-spit. Shades of comparison 
—let the grave defect be at once admitted—there could 
of course be none. Byron’s verse, on the Swinburnian 
system, was not merely deficient in the subtler melodies, 
it was ‘‘jolter-headed jargon, the sickly stumble of 
drivelling debility.” Tennyson’s “‘ Rizpah” was not 
merely a beautiful poem. ‘‘ Nothing more piteous, more 
passionate, more adorable for intensity of beauty, was 
ever before this wrought by human cunning into the 
likeness of such words as words are powerless to praise.” 
And yet, at the back of all this puffing and blowing, we 
still found the personality of a most candid and, his over- 
vehemence apart, a most unparadoxical critic—equally 
ready, on one page, to point out the modest merit of 
the despised Bowdler or to show up, on another, and 
that before the days of their discredit came, the loud 
impostures of Carlyle. 

We have often thought that an essay analogous to 
that of Leigh Hunt on Pope might be written on ‘‘ Mr. 
Swinburne in aspects in which he is not commonly 
regarded.” Setting aside the curiosities of his 
discursive criticism—why is the reading world deprived 
nowadays of the ‘‘ Seven against Sense ” and its parody 
of Tennyson’s Higher Pantheism ” ? 


‘“‘ What, and wherefore, and whence? For under is 

over and under. 

If thunder could be without lightning, lightning could 
be without thunder. 

God, whom we see not, is : and God, who is not, we 
see : 

Fiddle, we know, is diddle : and diddle, we take it, is 
dee.” 


Or the evenfbetter one of Coventry Patmore :— 


** Let Love, that does not look, believe— 
Let Knowledge, that believes not, look. 
Truth pins her Trust on Falsehood’s sleeve, 
While Reason blunders by the book. 
Then Mrs. Prig addressed me thus— 
‘ Sir, if you’ll be advised by me, 
You'll leave the blessed babe to us— 
It’s my belief he wants his tea.’ ” 


It was disappointing that Mr. Swinburne’s parody 
of himself in the ‘‘ Heptalogia” threw no light what- 
ever on his style or his methods; the parody being 
made to turn entirely on a mechanical alliteration. 
Bayard Taylor with his Swinburnian line on ma- 
caroni— 


‘* The curious coils and the strenuous strings of it ””— 


came much nearer to his original than did the original 
to himself. 

Another now missing curiosity was furnished by the 
earlier ‘‘ Rosamond” in the shape of a Latin hymn, 
which reproduced in a curious way and through a not 
uncongenial medium, the imagery and phraseology 
which have always come naturally to the poet :— 


**Motu mentis quasi ventis facit maria levari, 
Ex avend flatu plend facit dulcem sonum dari, 
Tument colles quasi folles quia jussit exsufflari, 
Et que deplet manu replet labra calicis amari.” 


In ‘* Rosamund Queen of the Lombards” there are no 

urple patches or gorgeous phraseology. It is a purely 
intellectual and dramatic presentment of a story which 
may be read, not without some hint of variation, in 
the pages of Gibbon. The old craftsmanship and 
mastery of language are still evident, as in the following 
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passage with its ingenious stress on the last three 
words— 


‘*The devil and God are crying in either ear 
One murderous word for ever, night and day, 
Dark day and deadly night and deadly day, 
Can she love thee who slewest her father? I 
Love her.” 


Rosamund’s metaphor— 
Why 
Must this vile word of ye¢ cross all my thought 
Always, a drifting doom or doubt that still 
Strikes up and floats against my purpose ? ” 


seems novel and felicitous. But, as a whole, and in 
view of its author’s record, the drama is undecorated to 
the verge of austerity. Indeed, the dramatic interest 
of the story and the motive of its action, as unfolded by 
Mr. Swinburne, does not seem to be strong enough so 
entirely to dispense with the aid of splendid diction. 


AN AFRICAN MEDLEY. 


** British Africa.” The British Empire Series II. 
London: Kegan Paul. 1899. 6s. 


“TRE idea of issuing at a popular price a systematic 

account of the British Empire is so unimpeachable 
that one would expect those responsible to take some 
care in the selection of their writers, and to lay down 
some uniform plan for the treatment of the subjects. 
At present two volumes only have appeared : with the 
account of the British dominion in Asia we shall deal 
later, and we need only say here that its writers 
are, prima facie, competent persons. The contributors 
to the African volume, however, form the most ill- 
assorted team that an editor has ever failed to control. 
The papers were most of them given originally as 
lectures at Finsbury, and it is hoped, according to the 
prefatory note, that the wider public will be as 
sympathetic as the criginal auditors. It is a pathetic 
hope. The authors of this account of British Africa con- 
sist of one or two officials, a few journalists, some 
enthusiasts lay and clerical, and a handful of nondescript 
writers. Sir David Tennant, Sir Sidney Shippard, 
Sir Henry Colvile and one or two others, are in their 
proper and obvious place as contributors to such a 
volume. Some other writers are competent, and fairly 
judicial. But the inclusion of such partisans as Mr. 
Fox-Bourne, Mr. Statham, and Miss Colenso in the 
production of what should be a sober and impartial de- 
scription of Africa shows very curious judgment on the 
part of the editor. 

Before dealing with the articles in detail, we must 
observe that many of the essays are completely out of 
date already. A lecture on South Africa given in 
Finsbury in 1895 must have been very prophetic to 
deserve reproduction before a “‘ wider public” in 1899. 
The defects in editorship are considerable: very few 
proper names, except the most ordinary, are correctly 
printed, and some of the contributors are allowed to 
add foot-notes at random to their neighbours’ work. 
The Appendix is very badly written, but it corrects 
some of the errors and omissions in the text. 

It is necessary to speak of the articles separately 
because it is the reviewer’s duty in this case to show the 
comparative value of the various essays. The chapters 
on West Africa are unsystematic, but Sir W. Quayle- 
sage and Miss Mary Kingsley atone for a good deal. 

ir Henry Colvile is well worth hearing on Uganda, 
but Mr. Henry Stanley Newman, J.P., is more con- 
cerned to retail his personal experiences and to air his 
views on slavery than to write a description of the East 
African Protectorate. Mr. Arthur Nichols knows a 
good deal about Egypt, but has not the least idea of 
expressing it. The Rev. Walter Firminger writes a 
scholarly paper on Zanzibar, far above, the head of 
that ‘‘ general reader” whom some of his colleagues 
indulge, but the value of the essay is reduced by the 
fact that hardly a single Arabic name is correctly 
printed. Somaliland and St. Helena are altogether 
omitted from the text, but Mr. Justice Conde-Williams 
contributes an interesting chapter on Mauritius. 

It is to the South African chapters, however, that an 
ordinary reader will turn at present. He will be struck 
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by the want of system in the space given to the various 
territories. Cape Colony is dismissed in eight pages, 
whereas Rhodesia receives thirty-seven. Basutoland 
is altogether omitted. The Transvaal is discussed, but 
the Orange Free State excluded. Sir David Tennant’s 
paper on Cape Colony. is dry and statistical, but it is 
preferable to the cheery bumptiousness with which Mr. 
Boyd treats Rhodesia. The editor seems to have 
turned Mr. Marshall Hole and ‘‘W.E.L.” on to the 
same province from a fear that Mr. Boyd’s essay may 
be inadequate. The former gives a very sound practical 


address on the country as a field for emigration, and © 


‘““W. E. L.” writes some guide-book paragraphs. We 
submit that this is a slipshod method of production. 
Sir Sidney Shippard’s paper on Bechuanaland gives 
relief: he knows the country, and writes easily. But 
the rebellion in the Langeberg in 1897 should have 
made him re-write a good deal of the chapter, for his 
optimism as to the satisfaction of the natives with Cape 
Colonial methods has not been borne out by events. 
Mr. Campbell knows a good deal about the Transvaal, 
and his paper, if violent, is interesting. Mr. Statham 
is, one would think, as much out of place as Mr. 
Michael Davitt would be in a hand-book of the Empire, 
but his paper on Natal, though very scrappy, is com- 
paratively free from polemics. Mr. McMaster converses 
amiably on South Africa in general under cover of a 
description of the Highlands of Natal. Miss Colenso’s 
so-called essay on Zululand is an unreasoning diatribe 
against the doings of the Chartered Company in Mata- 
beleland, and the reader will have to fa!l back on 
‘* Whitaker” if he wants to learn any facts about the 
Zulu territories. Professor Liebmann is one of the few 
contributors who know exactly what they want to say 
and say it, and his remarks are all true, though they 
are perhaps not the whole truth. His chapter on 
‘* Briton, Boer, and Black” will shock the sentimenta- 
lists, but they may turn for comfort to Mr Fox-Bourne’s 
‘*Natives under British Rule.” The late Rev. John 
Mackenzie’s essay on ‘‘ Native Races” is one of the 
most valuable chapters in the book, but he evidently 
knew little at first hand of the Zulu, and dwells too 
much on those Bechuana whom he knew so well. Mr. 
Basil Worsfold’s ‘‘Gold Era in South Africa” 
deserves cordial praise, and Miss Werner’s account of 
British Central Africa is good, though she has a 
rather amusing trick of damning with faint praise Sir 
Harry Johnston. 

Here, then, is the volume which is meant to teach 
the British public all about Africa. Twenty-three 
writers, all of whom ‘‘are more or less authorities” as 
Dr. Scott-Keltie judiciously remarks in his Introduction, 
are given carte-blanche. Several of them are compelled 
to touch upon the same subjects, and a very curious 
series of parallel columns could be produced by anyone 
who took the trouble. Some of them admire the Boer, 
others do not : some think the native a nuisance, others 
hold him an injured innocent. Decidedly there is no 
want of variety. We get the geography of one colony, 
the history of another, and personal impressions of a 
third. The accuracy of the. writers varies as much as 
their literary skill. On the whole we must pronounce 
that this pretentious volume is quite useless as a 
systematic account of British Africa, and that its defects 
are most discreditable to the persons who presume to 
issue it as such. No reader will be able to gather from 
it a knowledge of the history of British expansion in 
Africa. The excellence of individual essays will not 
atone for the general slovenliness, and we shall be 
much surprised if the British Empire echoes the favour- 
able verdict given by Finsbury. 


THE FIRST LORD PLAYFAIR. 


Memoirs and Correspondence of Lyon Playfair, First 
Lord Playfair, of St. Andrews. By Wemyss Reid. 
London: Cassell. 1899. 215. 


ORD PLAYFAIR, strenuous and energetic in his 
latter years as he had been at every stage of his 

busy life, characteristically gave himself the trouble of 
writing his autobiography from childhood down to the 
year 1893: a period of about seventy years. To this 
autobiography Sir Wemyss Reid has written an Intro- 
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duction, and supplied much connecting and explanatory 
matter consisting largely of letters from Playfair’s 
correspondence with Royal personages, savants and 
politicians European, English and American, and with 
members of his family and intimate friends. He has 
also continued the story from the point where the auto- 
biography itself leaves off down to 1898, the year of 
Playfair’s death. All this he has done with the 
knowledge, skill, and discretion to be expected from the 
biographer of Lord Houghton and W. E. Forster. 
He knows thoroughly the school of politicians to which 
Lord Playfair belonged: he is in sympathy with their 
history and ideals ; their causes victorious and otherwise 
are his, and he worships at the shrines of the same 
political divinities. Nor need we say, in view of his 
well-known attitude towards old Liberals who have not 
grafted the Gladstonian heresies on to the original 


old Liberalism, that his admiration of Lord Playfair 


who found the operation possible is none the less on 
that account. 

Only one thing seems to qualify the editor’s perfect 
satisfaction with Lord Playfair’s career. He reflects a 
little sadly that a man of ability ‘‘ who seeks to become 
a distinct power in the Senate is more likely to attain 
his object by throwing himself into the arms of a party 
than by confining ‘himself to that class of work which 
lies outside the region of party conflicts.” In 1885 
Playfair retired from the representation of the Univer- 
sities of Edinburgh and S. Andrews and won the seat 
at South Leeds as a Gladstonian candidate. Sir 
Wemyss remarks that it is a pity that Playfair was not 
permitted to enter upon this phase of his public life at an 
earlier stage : and that if he had done so his career might 
have been still more remarkable than it was. As far as 
we know he himself never regretted having been ‘‘ half- 
politician, half-scientist,” and the artizans of South 
Leeds thoroughly understood his special value. They 
selected him he says ‘‘ Because I attended to subjects 
of social welfare such as public health, education, 
labour and trade, and they preferred that their member 
should represent them on these subjects rather than asa 
combative politician, for which I was never suited by 
nature.” 

As it happens however Playfair took without knowing 
it the very road which led him to success in the 
more showy departments of politics, and to the very 
considerable social position he ultimately achieved. 
Politics were not open to him otherwise. He was the 
son of a medical officer in the Indian army, he had 
none of the political connexions necessary for a 
political career; and he had very little literary educa- 
tion. At no period of his life did he show himself to 
possess the gifts by which Bright and Cobden passed 
outside their narrow social circles and became powers 
in the senate and the country. He was about to accept 
the appointment of a Professorship of Chemistry in 
Toronto when he was invited by Sir Robert Peel to 
Drayton Manor to discuss farm drainage and agri- 
cultural chemistry with various distinguished persons 
who were taking an interest in scientific agriculture. 
Playfair had studied under Liebig, had translated 
his works on scientific chemistry, and in this way 
had become known to Dr. Buckland who had men- 
tioned him to Sir Robert. The statesman was im- 
pressed with the practical ability of the young man and 
promised to see he should not fail of a career in 
England if he stayed here. Sir Robert wrote a year 
after offering him a seat on the Royal Commission to 
inquire into the state of large towns and populous 
districts; and it was in consequence of his work 
on this Commission that ‘‘ he became the recognised 
leader of national enterprises for the improvement of 
the public health.” Then came the project for the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. Playfair was introduced 
by Sir Robert Peel to the Prince Consort as the 
man that he and Lord Granville, the President of 
the Board of Trade, thought should be engaged to 
co-operate with the Prince in the difficult task of 
carrying out a _ great International Exhibition. 
He thus became closely associated with the Prince 
Consort’s plans for the development of artistic and 
scientific education throughout the country. Now he 
had really’ found his true work. It became apparent 
that he was above all things a man of the world, an 
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administrator, a tactful diplomat and in a certain sense 
a courtier. He was happy in securing the confidence 
and esteem of the Queen and the Prince Consort, and 
in consequence in the subsequent admiration and friend- 
ship of the Prince of Wales who, as is well known, 
was placed under Playfair’s charge at Edinburgh. 

There seemed to be aninterruptiontothis career in 1858 
when Playfair in his fortieth year obtained the Professor- 
ship of Chemistry in Edinburgh University. He might 
if he had had the passion for investigation have indulged 
it; but his real passion was for practical work. Asa 
chemist he counted for little, but as a teacher, organiser, 
and reformer he laid his university under the greatest 
obligations. He succeeded in obtaining Parliamentary 
representation for the Universities of Edinburgh and 
S. Andrews in the Reform Bill of 1868 and in that year 
though he was ‘‘ as he had been throughout his public 
life a convinced and confirmed Liberal ” he was returned 
as member for that constituency which was very largely 
Conservative. It is impossible if he had been a mere 
politician that his abilities as such would have obtained 
for him the rapid advancement which he in fact achieved. 
He entered the House with all the éclat of his past 
career aiding |him, and five years afterwards was 
Postmaster-General: he really won his position by his 
acknowledged authority on many of his old subjects, 
which during these years played an important part in 
party politics: Education Acts, Civil Service reform, 
University tests and the like topics. Wherever 
Playfair was he was bound to be behind the scenes ; 
and we find that he brought his eminent talents as 
a negotiator and dexterous soother of ruffled suscepti- 
bilities into play over the business of the Liberal 
leadership in the House of Commors when Mr. 
Gladstone retired in 1875. ‘* We must devise some- 
thing to save the party from the depth of ridicule which 
squabbling debating society speeches on Wednesday 
may produce.” So wrote Lord Granville to Playfair, 
and it was apparently the latter who devised the some- 
thing. Another example was the ‘‘ Hawarden Kite” 
which appears to have been flown in consequence 
of his communications. We may mention finally the 
services he rendered so recently as 1896 when owing 
to his American connexions, which arose out of his 
marriage with an American lady, he was able at the 
request of the Colonial Secretary to enter into unofficial 
negotiations over the Venezuelan boundary dispute 
which reached such a dangerous stage owing to the 
well-known message of President Cleveland. After the 
official negotiations had resulted in the agreement for 
arbitration Mr. Bayard wrote ‘‘I think you and I can 
shake hands over the settlement of the Venezuelan 
matter, which has passed the stages of inflammation 
and healing is almost accomplished.” 

If success in political life is to be reckoned by the 
official dignities obtained, Playfair did very well after all. 
It was half politics half science that had done it, and 
he was fortunate in his birth coinciding with the time, 
when the struggle for Parliamentary reform was over, 
and social and economic questions affecting the condition 
of the people were coming to the front. Playfair’s life 
was almost ideal. He found to do what he was most 
capable of doing, and he won honours in the process 
without being ambitious of them for themselves. He 
had uninterrupted success and he deserved it, These 
most interesting memoirs give us the figure of a man 
who was equally entitled to esteem and to admiration, 
and who besides being one of the most able men of 
his day was alsg socially one of the brightest and most 


attractive. 


HANDBOOKS OF ART. 


‘“‘The Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture.” 
Edited by G. C. Williamson. I. Velazquez. By 
R. A. M. Stevenson: II. Bernardino Luini. By 
G. C. Williamson. III. Andrea del Sarto 
By Miss H. Guinness. London: Bell. 1899. 

5s. net each. 
F this new series, to be published in monthly 
volumes, two have already appeared. The 
general editor is Dr. Williamson, author of the Life of 
John Russell the pastellist, and of works on miniature 
painting. About one hundred pages of text and forty 
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art of Browning, and Miss Guinness, so far as she 


illustrations, supplemented by two excellent features, a 
bibliography and list of works, are given for five shillings. 
This looks dear beside the well-known Knackfuss series 
now being translated, with its wealth of illustrations, but 
perhaps in some instances we may look forward to a 
more critical and independent treatment of the subjects 
than the useful German books give us. The names of 
Messrs. Weale, A. S. Strong, Loeser, and Holroyd, 
who are down for future volumes, give promise of this. 
The editor would be well advised to direct his forces to 
artists not yet adequately treated and to exclude 
reduplication or mere bookmaking. Thus the ‘‘ Turner ” 
by Mr. Bell ought to be very good indeed to 
justify its appearance. The volumes are rather too 
small to allow of large pictures being well seen ; the 
Knackfuss size or that of the French ‘‘ Artistes Célébres” 
and the ‘‘ Portfolio ” series is much better ; but the print- 
ing of the text on a separate paper from the shiny pro- 
cess-block paper makes reading more agreeable. The 
books are a little stodgy in the hand, bound in a pleasant 
colour, but ill-lettered and decorated. 

Mr. Stevenson’s book on Velazquez is already known 
in its original quarto shape. It is needless to say 
again what an admirable bit of work it is. Itis not a 
history, but a discussion of essentials, of the specific 
qualities of the master by a man who sees as a painter 
and writes as a thinker and an artist. Here is some- 
thing different indeed from the dreadful ‘‘ art-publica- 
tion” whose character we begin to know so well; the 
crawling over a row of process-blocks of a kind of 
talking slug that leaves on each a tepid deposit of 
appreciation. The résumé of facts has been expanded 
into a short chapter for the purposes of this series ; 
otherwise the changes are trifling. In this cheaper 
edition the book will doubtless be as widely known as 
it deserves. The editor’s bibliography and list of works 
(which does not profess to be critical) are a useful 
addition ; in the former, however, he omits mention of 
Berruete’s book, which appeared some two years 
ago. 

Dr. Williamson's ‘‘ Luini” has the merit of bringing 
together between two boards for the first time what 
has been discovered about that painter and his work. 
There our praise must end. Dr. Williamson writes 
rather badly, in a succession of choppy paragraphs, 
with frequent inelegancies of phrase. More serious is 
the want of any sense of proportion and the looseness 
of expression which mark his treatment. Mr. Ruskin’s 
temperamental sympathy with Luini and delight in a 
new-discovered talent wrought him up to a charac- 
teristic fling against Leonardo (‘‘ Luini is ten times 
greater than Leonardo,” &c.). This kind of judgment 
needs putting straight much more definitely than in 
Dr. Williamson’s woolly comment ‘“ These are strong 
words, stronger perhaps than the occasion demands, 
and less discriminative than is Ruskin’s usual mode.” 
The ‘‘ strong words” are of course rubbish as they 
stand, and a later critic’s duty is to point out that Luini 
so far from being ten times greater than Leonardo was 
a derivative artist of inferior rank, but with a charming 
nature, nicer, prettier, gentler than the master’s. We 
must get away from such comparisons to do justice to 
the sweetness (a little of it can be borne at a time) of a 
wonderful provincial art. We see the results of Mr. 
Ruskin’s fling when the good Dean Farrar goes one 
better. ‘‘Commenting on this matter,” says Dr. 
Williamson, ‘‘ he doubts whether anyone can say that 
he has felt the better for gazing on any picture of 
Leonardo’s.” In tune with the state of mind that quotes 
such fatuities the author in his critical summary pro- 
nounces that Luini has left work ‘‘ very much of which 
is of the first order of merit,’ and then adds ‘‘He 
cannot be called a great master.” Does this staggering 
criticism help the cause of an artist? Was Luini not 
better after all half forgotten, and breaking only on the 
eyes of a rare traveller with an inspired picture like 
the ‘‘Saint Catherine carried to her tomb by Angels” ? 
Vasari let him be. Dr. Williamson is well-meaning 
but was hardly the man to rush in where so much 
silence had been kept. 

The ‘‘Andrea” is a_ serviceable account of a 
master who has been little written about in England by 
the professional writers on art. On the other hand he 
has been lifted into the realms of fiction by the dramatic 
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deals in general criticism, yields to the sway of the 
poet’s fine superstructure upon Vasari’s gossip. Her 
original intention was to publish a complete reproduc- 
tion of the master’s work, but pending the possibility of 
carrying out that scheme, she has drawn up the present 
sketch. It would tax the resources of a very subtle pen, if 
indeed the thing is possible in writing, to explain why the 
astonishment excited by the view of Andrea’s drawings 
yields to a certain dulled appreciation before his paint- 
ings, wonderful as they are—the phrase ‘‘ faultless- 
ness” explains nothing—and Miss Guinness deals in 
words too vaguely to strike out the exact character of 
her subject against the others of his time; but she 
gives us the order of the works and the notices clearly. 
Her list of works does not include drawings. Several, 


however, are given among the illustrations and come > 


off much better than the pictures. Our Print Room is 
curiously poor in examples of this master compared 
with the wealth of Florence and Paris, and its own 
riches in other directions. 


AN OLD MANOR HOUSE. 


‘Annals of an Old Manor House.” By Frederic 
Harrison. London: Macmillan. 1899. 335. 6d. 


T° commence a review of a book by an allusion 
to its binding and printing may rather suggest 
the unsympathetic friend of an artist who, when asked 
his opinion of a work of art, uttered a warm admiration 
of the frame thereof. And yet it is not to be denied 
that a setting such as that which is given to the new 
and abridged edition of Mr. Frederic Harrison’s 
** Annals of an Old Manor House” adds appreciably 
to the pleasure of the reader. Beautiful bindings we 
all, with any esthetic instinct, love, as surely as we 
handle with a sense of contempt volumes got up 
garishly with the evident object of catching the eye of 
the million. Here is a book neither one nor the other : 
so that, bound in its good sombre olive-green, with 
title in thin letters of gilt, agreeable to touch and of 
the right build to hold open on the table in front of 
one, it must be pronounced admirably dressed in all 
respects. Mr. Harrison is better known as a philoso- 


pher than an antiquary, but he can write with © 


learning and grace of the old buildings which he loves 
so much, and in particular he is steeped in the lore of 
Sutton manor house, where his family has been settled 
for several generations. Sutton is famous for the 
‘* fine and curious masonrie” of the age of Henry VIII. 
—an age to which we owe Christ Church Oxford, and 
Trinity Cambridge—and it has some specimens of 
painted glass, which, if not quite in the same class as, 
say, those of Fairford, are still well worthy of descrip- 
tion. Sutton was founded by the Weston family, and 
Mr. Harrison gives an interesting account of Sir 
Richard Weston, a celebrated agriculturist of the seven- 
teenth century. Mr. Harrison quotes Mr. T. Wilson’s 
article on agriculture in the ‘‘ Encyclopzdia Britannica” 
to show that Sir Richard brought about various reforms 
in English farming, probably introducing turnips as 
well as the ‘‘ great clover.” Weston may have been 
the first to introduce turnips, but we believe we are 
right in saying that it is to Charles Townshend, 
Walpole’s proud and jealous rival, that we really owe 
their scientific cultivation in this country, It was at 
Reynham in Norfolk, a century after the appearance of 
Weston’s book, that Townshend in his retirement 
devoted his attention to the growing of turnips and the 
invaluable rotation of crops. 


“RED POTTAGE” AND OTHER STORIES. 


‘Red Pottage.” By Mary Cholmondeley London: 
Edward Arnold. 1899. 6s. 

Seldom is the reviewer of contemporary fiction 
obliged to dwell upon a book before he can appraise it : 
the majority of novels call for swift judgment. ‘‘ Red 
Pottage,” however, is far removed from the common- 
place. In some respects it does not quite fulfil the 

romise given in ‘‘Diana Tempest.” The central 
incident of the story is so improbable that those critics 
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who look to ‘‘ plot” above all things will dismiss it 
lightly. For an injured husband is not likely—except 
upon the stage—to force his rival to the arbitrament of 
a lot which will condemn one of them to suicide. And, 
apart from this defect, the rival in question is a flabby 
and unsympathetic person for whom the author de- 
mands, and provides, a good deal of sympathy. But 
the insight into character, the vivid interpretation of a 
woman’s mind, and the happy gift of satire displayed 
by Miss Cholmondeley raise her book at once to a very 
high level. She has a marvellous knack of portraying 
an unconscious fool, male or female, and one or 
two of her characters will live in her readers’ 
memories. She has an admirable sénse of style, 
and she knows the world of which she writes. 
“Society novels” as a _ rule show such an 
extraordinary unfamiliarity with the habits of the 
civilised world that one would in any case be grateful 
to a novelist whose creatures speak and move naturally. 
But ‘‘ Red Pottage ” will give a very rare enjoyment to 
an appreciative reader. Once or twice the writer is 
misled into unhappy phrases by her desire to write well, 
but she generally has an unerring instinct in this respect. 
For the sake of the husband who goaded his common- 
place wife to despair by invariably anticipating her 
next remark, and making it, we can forgive Miss 
Cholmondeley for ascribing the starling who ‘‘ couldn’t 
get out” in the ‘‘ Sentimental Journey” to Swift—of 
all people in the world! This curious misquotation, 
occurring in the first line of the book, is redeemed by 
a continuous flow of wit and wisdom. The book is 
unequal, and many of the incidents are strained, but 


it is worth more than a wilderness of ordinary novels. 


** Tales of Space and Time.” By H. G. Wells. London : 
Harper. 1900. 


Mr. Wells convinces us in his first tale that a certain 
crystal egg reveals to one who gazes into it vast ex- 
panses of Martian landscape, and that the Martians 
possess in their planet a corresponding crystal in which 
they can see stretches of our world. He produces, as 
his method is, both interior and circumstantial evidence 
to make his conception real beyond question. Noze 
can doubt that such crystals exist after Mr. Wells has 
told how the face of a Martian, who happened to look 
into the Martian crystal, peered so close to the face of 
Mr. Cane, gazing into his terrestrial crystal, that he 
cried out and sprang away. And who would retain any 
suspicion of extravagance when the marvel comes to 
him through poor Mr. Cane, whose pale face and watery 
blue eyes we first see as he advances to meet a customer 
in his dingy little shop, his beard still wagging with 
the bread and butter of his tea? Mr. Wells, how- 
ever, has a wider artistic instinct than would 
be satisfied by bringing in his Gissing characters 
merely as convincing evidence of his marvels. He can 
make entirely human use of their prosaic humanity, and 
after the marvel of the peering Martian face, perhaps 
the most striking conception in the story is this poor 
little crushed Mr. Cane finding in. his crystal, and the 
tremendous discovery he alone in the world is privileged 
to enjoy, the one reality in his meagre life, and the 
darling release from the oppression of an uncongenial 
family circle. But Mr. Wells has philosophy enough to 
carry him even further in the meaningful employment of 
the contrast between his very natural people and their 
supernatural powers. In ‘‘ The Invisible Man” he lifted 
his hero—or rather, since Mr. Wells forces nothing, 
allowed him to mount—higher and higher through the 
dramatic scale, until all that was merely strange and 
ingenious in his invisibility fell away before the tragedy 
of it. After the same fashion, not the least entertaining 
point in ‘‘ The Man who could Work Miracles” is the 
ridiculous futility of the gift in poor human hands. It 
Says a great deal for the quality of a writer’s imagina- 
tion if, with no purpose in view except that of following 
out a strange thing that happened, he finds his journey 
serves other purposes as well. 


**Roxane.” By Louis Creswicke. London: Cassell 
and Co. 6s. 

‘‘Roxane” opens well, with a secret slave-market 

and the buying of a beautiful child by an impulsive 


Englishman, There are great ,;dramatic possibilities 
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about the perfectly natural result. The Englishman 
forgets that the thirteen-year-old girl of the East is a 
woman at least as mature as the English débutante, 
and is amazed when she develops a Juliet-like passion 
for him as her Perseus. The situation is a little thrown 
away on the author, who slurs it over and goes quickly 
on from the marriage of the incongruous two to the 
history of their child, the Roxane of the story. She is 
uncanny and beautiful and does most things superla- 
tively well, but will hardly impress anyone as a live 
woman. It is preposterous that an Englishman, how- 
ever piqued by her, should have left her with no 
guardian but a wounded boy when she ran away from 
her home at the age of thirteen. The explanation of 
her elopement is pretty and innocent enough, if a 
little preposterous. The boy Prosper and his violin are 
as unreal as Roxane and his methods of expressing 
an idea in music about as subtle as a toy symphony, if 
we are to judge by page 151. All the same, there is 
something in the book. The plot has some freshness, 
the style occasional distinction, and the story some 
interest, convincing or not. 


Red Rat’s Daughter.” 
London: Ward, Lock. 1899. 


The ‘‘Red Rat” does not appear until the last 
chapter, where we gather that he was a _ notorious 
Nihilist convict, but as the last sentence in this book 
announces gleefully that the heroine was not his 
daughter, we should be at a loss to explain the title, 
were we not already acquainted with Mr. Boothby’s 
catchpenny ways. And his story is as indefensible as 
its title, for it is a mere potboiler, hurriedly patched up 
and instinct with vulgarity. ‘The romantic sentimentality 
may be gauged by the young millionaire hero’s intro- 
duction of himself to the fair Russian heroine: ‘‘] am 
Browne’s mimosa soap, fragrant and antiseptic.” The 
originality is exemplified by a well-worn tirade about 
the London marriage market. The story as a whole is 
tedious, commonplace, and at the same time uncon- 
vincing, though ‘‘ the love-light” appears often enough 
in the heroine’s eyes to illuminate half London in a fog. 
It is perhaps in his parade of modesty and reticence that 
Mr. Boothby exhibits his vulgarity most conspicuously ; 
he reminds us of some middle-class gallant who apolo- 
gises profusely for mentioning some plain, harmless 
subject and thereby invites unnecessary embarrassment. 
His ‘‘ young man felt his face grow hot as the notion 
occurred to him” to carry a lame girl home from a 
mountain. Faugh! 


‘*Chattel or Wife.” 
Sands. 1899. 6s. 
In a lucid but not very cultivated style, the author 
sets forth the disadvantages accruing from a marriage 
between an English lady and an Indian ‘native 
gentleman.” At least one incident in the book is very 
exciting, but the characters do not live. The men 
(with the exception of the native gentleman) are good 
fellows of the hearty British type. The heroine who 
is engaged to a parson jilts him in order to marry the 
Indian. She only marries her Indian because, at the 
last moment, a third man refrains from proposing to 
her. She combines what is tiresome in both the old- 
fashioned woman and the new; for she is irritatingly 
dependent on men and quite as irritatingly independent 
of their practical knowledge. Above all she is never 
lovable. But she is a lesson. 


‘My Dear Sir!” By Harry 
Pearsons. 1899. 35. 6d. 

Sir Richard Maillard was a beautiful millionaire who 
wanted to be loved for himself alone. Consequently, 
having studied the methods of millionaires in such 
literature as ‘‘ My Dear Sir!” he took a situation as 
tutor to a noble family and proceeded to make love to 
one of its nieces. His consciousness of an income in 
the background gave him an engaging freedom of 
speech which those who are not disguised millionaires 
might mistake for familiarity of the vulgarest. Of 
course the lady is won, and all ends inanely. The 
style is tautological—‘t She stood, an object alike of 
their pity and compassion,” and so on. It is also un- 
grammatical, “‘whom ,.. would” being a favourite 


By Guy Boothby. 


By Claude Bray. London: 


Vogel. London: 
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construction. In fact, it is most things—except a good 
novel. 


‘The Stepmother.” By Mrs. Alexander. London: 
White. 1899. 6s. 

The title of this book suggests birch-rods, bread-and- 
water, and the little girl who said ‘‘I suppose 
stepmothers never go to Heaven?” However, it is 
quite a different kind of article that we are given this 
time. A very objectionable man of wealth has a son by 
his first wife, suspects the child’s parentage and treats 
him with snarling and neglect. The stepmother is a 
young second wife who adores the child and takes his 
part against her husband. The tale is rather pathetic 
and, on the whole, not badly written. 


‘Over the Edge.” By George Wemyss. London: 
Unwin: 1899. 6s. 4 

Mr. Wemyss’ story is practically devoid of plot 
and the characterisation is not of a high order. The 
novel turns upon the self-sacrifice of Bertie Fergus, 
the owner of a modest #500 a year, who falls in love 
with the girl to whom his greatest friend, the rich Lord 
Garling, is deeply attached. Rhona Lendy, the 
daughter of a vulgar millionaire, shows her preference 
for Bertie with a frankness which it is not usual for 
the fair sex to display. The story, destitute of any 
attractions of style, is commonplace and wearisome 
reading. 


“No Soul above Money.” By Walter Raymond. 
London: Longmans. 1899. 6s. 

The keynotes of life, touched by a fine sensitive hand, 
possess our ears as we reluctantly lay down this novel. 
The subject of it is elemental enough to have attracted 
Maeterlinck. The treatment is grandly simple. The 
scene is laid in a Somersetshire village, and the story 
deals with the lives of peasants. Mr. Raymond 
—— effective local colour by the judicious use of 

talect. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Prince of Army Chaplains.” By Colonel Colomb. 
London: Burns and Oates. 1899. 6s. 

Colonel Colomb complains not without some reason that “at 
present researches are made chiefly to discover the latent merits 
of the authors of the Great Rebellion and the supporters of 
the Commonwealth.” He enters the lists against the regicides 
with a whole-hearted vigour which is eminently refreshing. 
He regards the Great Rebellion as in a way not only the 
precursor but the prototype of both the revolt of the American 
colonies and of the French Revolution. The analogy, which 
is only briefly indicated by Colonel Colomb, is striking. Hugh 
Peters has been idealised by the author of “ The Great Civil 
War” as the Prince of Army Chaplains. The ideal will 
hardly survive Colonel Colomb’s careful analysis and caustic 
comments. Peters might perhaps more fittingly be described as 
the prince of humbugs. He preached in S. Margaret’s Church, 
before Cromwell, while the King was still living. His text was 
“ Bind your kings with chains and your nobles with fetters of 
iron.” In the course of the sermon he fell on to his knees and 
pretended to have a revelation, “This army (Cromwell’s) must 
root up monarchy,” he said, “not only in England but in 
France, and other kingdoms round about.” Colonel Colomb’s 
book just now when the Cromwell statue demands attention is 
an opportune and useful sidelight on the character and pre- 
tensions of the revolutionists. 


“The Ascent through Christ; a Study of the. Doctrine of 
Redemption in the Light of the Theory of Evolution.” By 
E. Griffith-Jones. London. 1899. 

There can be no doubt as to the need of books seriously 
dealing with the effect of scientific theories on Christian dogma. 
The unsettlement of mind which now prevails among religiously 
disposed persons not only inflicts severe mental suffering on 
individuals but also threatens to work extensive havoc in the 
sphere of religious conviction. We are, therefore, well disposed 
towards every serious attempt to grapple with the subtle and 
urgent problems of the time. Mr. Griffith-Jones possesses 
many qualifications for his task. He is eloquent, earnest, and 
in certain directions well informed. He explains in his preface, 
what is manifest on the face of his work, that*he has found the 
motive for his undertaking in his own mental exigencies. The 
book is conceived on somewhat ambitious lines, and is through- 
out weakened by an excess of rhetoric over argument. More- 
over it must be plainly said that the rhetoric is often poor of its 
kind, and cccasionally sinks into bombast: the too-abundant 
metaphors are not rarely mixed, and really grave difficulties are 


‘sometimes shelved rather than faced. The author is very 


largely dependent for his arguments and even for his language 
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on a little knot of modern popular writers, notably Drummond, 
Fairbairn, Gore, Alexander, and Illingworth, and the reader 
is apt to recall with impatience the superior lucidity of the 
originals. However there is a certain advantage in having 


many separate discussions brought together in a coherent | 


scheme; we. doubt not that Mr. Griffith-Jones has done 
a real service to the cause of distressed faith, and 
that his volume will be helpful to a considerable class 
of readers. He is least satisfactory when he _ touches 
on the documents of the Bible. His critical qualifications 
are not adequate to his task ; he does not apparently understand 
the difficulties which attach to a literal acceptance of some of 
the New ‘Testament narratives—e.g. the accounts of the 
Resurrection. There is an ominous note of fanaticism in a 
reference to the “Trade” which suggests that the author's 
standpoint on at least one practical question is more popular 
than philosophic: “ Drink and gambling have given birth to 
vast institutions that are carried on not for the direct harm they 
do, but for the profit that this harm brings to those engaged in 
them.” A curious optimism pervades the description of “ The 
Man that is to be.” “Knowledge, for long centuries the 
monopoly of a class, is becoming the heritage of the many, and 
with knowledge those secondary benefits which ever follow in 
its pathway. Suspension of judgment, the faculty for concen- 


~ trated attention, that inestimable result of expanding mental 


vision which we call ‘ common sense,’ the power of generalisation 
from particulars to universals, mental balance and proportion— 
all these are the fruit of expanding education among the 
masses.” The most educated people in the world is the French, 
and how far these qualities belong to the French masses has 
been impressively indicated during the last four years. Mr. 
Griffith-Jones should be on his guard against Americanisms. 
The reader is constantly offended by the phrase “back of” 
instead of “ behind.” 


“ The Geography of Mammals.” By W. L. and P. L. Sclater. 
London: Kegan Paul. 1899. 

“ The Resources of the Sea.” By W.C. McIntosh, London; 
Clay. 1899. 

Neither of these books is written for the man in the street. 
They are of first-rate importance from the scientific point of view. 
Mr. W. L. Sclater is director of the South African Museum 
and Mr. P. L. Sclater secretary of the Zoological Society of 
London. Fellows of the Royal Geographical and Zoological 
Societies will be more or less familiar with their observations, 
and the papers now collected will be welcomed by those who 
have had occasion to study the fascinating subject so excellently 
summed up in the title The Geography of Mammals. Apart from 
the purely scientific side of zoology, it is interesting to note how 
widely the political divisions of the earth differ from those 
formed naturally by the distribution of animal life. In regard 
to mammals and bird life man’s destructiveness is a painfully 
familiar theme. In regard to fish is he not doing equally deadly 
work? That is the question Professor McIntosh’s investiga- 
tions are intended to answer. He examines in detail the 
scientific experiments which have been made to test the effect 
on the supply of food-fishes of trawling and of the closure in 
certain areas off the Scottish shores. The inquiry dates back 
to 1884 and the conclusion to be drawn from the statistics 
given is that the fears which have been entertained as to the 
possible exhaustion of our fish supply are unwarranted. The 
book teems with valuable data, pointing to the recuperative and 
regenerative powers of sea life. As to the chances of ex- 
haustion Professor McIntosh says it must be kept clearly in 
view that “as soon as an area yields less than what is remunera- 
tive either to liner or trawler he changes his ground, and the 
fishes in addition are scattered. The impoverishment of an area 
is thus self-curative. It is not within man’s power to reduce 
any area of the sea to utter barrenness, since the constant inter- 
change between it and the vast field of waters is constantly 
going on.”_ 

“ Alaska and the Klondike.” By Angelo Heilprin. London: 
Pearson. 1899. 75. 6d. 

Mr. Heilprin is Frofessor of Geology in the Academy of 
Natural Sciences at Philadelphia and a geographer of some 
eminence : he therefore deals as an expert with the region in 
question. We wish we were able to regard him as an expert 
in the use of the pen. Much of his excellent matter is spoiled 
by the involved and turgid sentences in which it is expressed. 
However, he has succeeded in producing a book of considerable 
interest and practical use. Events move so quickly in the 
Klondike that in a year or two much of his advice as to routes 
will be superseded. He does not venture on the debateable 
ground of the “ Alaskan Boundary,” but we note with satisfac- 
tion that he highly commends the administration on the Cana- 
dian side of the border as contrasted with that on the other. In 
spite of the wild and turbid elements composing Klondike 
society “it is safe” he says ‘‘to predict a fair continuance of 
peace and protection so long as the Canadian military police 
are kept to the standard of efficiency which they have until now 
maintained.” If we are to believe American newspapers, the 
tale to be told in Alaska is widely different. The value of the 
book is considerably enhanced by many excellent illustrations 


reproduced from photographs. 
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“ Our National Education.” By the Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley. 
London : Nisbet. 1899. 25. 6d. 

A distinguished foreign educationist once said to us that 
after spending three weeks in England he felt further off than 
ever from understanding the nature of English education. 
We wonder if this is due to his having come across Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley whose latest lucubration on the subject may perhaps 
be best described as without form and void. A book entitled 
“Our National Education” might reasonably be expected to 
give a preliminary sketch and survey of the subject. What are 
we to think then of the calibre of a well-known educationist 
whose opening chapter is headed “Technical Education.” 
Such an erratic plunging in medias res would give points to the 
most waywardot meteorites. Thenext chapter bears the grandiose 
heading of “ Education in Britain and Abréad,” and thereby 
transcends the title of the book which itself was sufficiently 
“vasty.” To Mr. Stanley the subject is a mere flea-bite. He 
tackles and dismisses it in about 350 lines. He is certainly a 
past master in the art of condensation by omission! The 
essay on Technical and Secondary Education is such a belated 
product that it speaks of the Board of Education Act as the 
Board of Education Bill, although it became law in August 
last. The “Harmonious Working of Primary Secondary 
Technical and Commercial Education” may be summed up as 
Mr. Stanley’s idea of what things should be if the School 
Board called the tune. “The Training of Teachers” shows 
Mr. Stanley in an usually humane light ; but after all Saul was 
once found among the prophets. The last chapter seems 
intended to rekindle the religious controversy and protests 
against any form of centralisation or delimitation which would 
prevent the School Boards from carrying on their annexation 
policy. Mr. Stanley has had great opportunity of putting the 
case fairly and squarely for the School Boards, and he has 
missed it. 

Bell’s Illustrated Classics : (1) “ Eutropius I. and II.” Edited 
by J. G. Spencer. (2) “Czesar: Gallic War II.” Edited 
by A. C. Liddell. (3) “Cornelius Nepos: Lives of 
Epaminondas, &c.” Edited by H. L. Earl. (4) “Livy IX. : 
Chapters I.-X1X.” Edited by W. E. F. Walters. (5) “Ovid : 
Metamorphoses I.” By G. H. Wells. London: Bell. 
1899. 18. 6d. each. 

Each of these five volumes is equipped with an introduction, 
notes and vocabulary of a practical nature, as might be expected 
from authors well acquainted with the requirements of a junior 
class. They do not however differ from many other excellent 
elementary classical text-books already in existence, except that 
they are further supplied with illustrations. Many of these are 
old friends that will be at once recognised by those familiar 
with the works of the late Dr. Smith. A fair sprinkling, 
however, are new, some being reproductions from real an- 
tiquities, while others again whether landscapes or imaginary 
scenes from ancient life are purely modern. It is to be hoped 
that teachers who use these volumes will find the illustrations 
an attraction rather a diversion to their pupils. 

“Nineteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labour.” 
Washington : Government Printing Office. 1899. 

Congress appears to have thought that an investigation and 
report upon the effect of the use of machinery upon labour, the 
cost of production, and the relative productive power of hand 
and machine labour, and the effect upon wages of the use of 
machinery operated by women and children, would be of use to 
somebody. As far as any definite or practical result has 
been reached it seems that the immense labour and expense 
might have been spared ; and we cannot see that these two 
huge volumes are anything but a monument of public industry. 
We may modify this view perhaps a little seeing that the volume 
does give certain information about the decay of hand industries, 
and processes of manufacture which under modern scientific 
and mechanical development have recently become obsolete or 
are obsolescent. ‘There is a certain historical and social value 
in this ; but otherwise the inquiry was not worth undertaking. 
“The Way They Have in the Navy: a Day-to-day Record of 

a Cruise in H.M.S. ‘Mars’ during the Naval Manceuvres 
¢ 1899.” By Frank T. Bullen. London: Smith, Elder. 
I 


99. 

Until recently our mercantile marine had a poor opinion of 
officers and seamen of the British Navy as sailors. There was 
little connexion between the two services, and neither knew 
much about the other. Since, however, a large number of 
merchant officers and seamen have served in the navy a 
different view prevails, and Mr. Bullen who, like Mr. Clark 
Russell, appears to have abandoned the sea for the pen gives us 
his impression of the navy as a correspondent during the 
manceuvres this summer. Written in interesting style, without 
the excessive praise which mars Mr. Kipling’s “ Fleet in Being,” 
he also has formed a high opinion of the efficiency of our navy 
though he takes up the cause of the engineers—a subject with 
which only long experience is qualified to deal. 

“Tactics for Beginners.” By Captain C. M. De Gruyther. 
Aldershot : Galeand Polden. 1899. 6s. 

Many books on tactics have been written. Nearly all that 
have appeared in English since Sir F. Clery’s celebrated work 
have been little else than Clery and water. It is not indeed 
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easy to compile a new and moderately original work on the 
subject. Captain De Gruyther’s book is small and unambi- 
tious. But it is an excellent précis, and its 287 pages contain 
much useful information. Needless to say, it is impossible to 
go very deeply into the subject in the space. Still it should 
give a beginner a good general idea of the subject. 


The indebtedness, actual and prospective, of the world to 
individual nations is more or less directly the theme of three 
articles in “ The Forum” for November. Mr. J. L. M. Curry, 
though dealing somewhat tenderly with Spain in her recent 
tribulations, does not attempt to answer in the affirmative the 
question whether any benefit has resulted to mankind from 
Spanish dominion beyond the seas. Mr. Jacob Schoenhof on 
the other hand thinks France by her sufferings at the time 
of the Revolution rendered great services in a_ political 
and socio-economical sense. Mr. John P. Young asks “ Will 
Chinese development benefit the Western World?” Clearly he 
thinks not. Those with surplus stocks to dispose of will be 
cheated of anticipated profits by the conservatism of the 
Chinese. 

The “ Law Magazine and Review” for November reprints the 
address on “The State Punishment of Crime” delivered by 
Mr. Justice Kennedy to the American Bar Association at 
Buffalo during his recent visit to America as the President of 
the International Law Association Conference. If this very 
attractive address does not pretend to be an original contribu- 
tion to the subject of penology, it clothes in graceful literary 
style what appear to be the soundest principles upon which, on 
the assumption of liberty of human action, we may and ought 
to award punishment. His views of the object of punishment 
are eclectic ; he neither accepts the mere vengeance, nor pre- 
ventive, nor reformative theories. He accepts them as sub- 
principles and agrees with Sir Edward Fry that “ The root idea, 
the governing principle is neither the reformation of the 
criminal nor the prevention of crime. It is the fitness of 
suffering to sin—the relation which ought to exist between 
wickedness and pain.” This is an idea which has never 
yet had justice done it as the basis of possible rules for 
the legislature and the Courts. We seem to have got little 
further than saying that for certain practical reasons law does 
not punish all breaches of morality ; but within the legal sphere 
the amount of immorality and the amount of punishment have 
not been scaled out at all scientifically. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL TRIO. 


“A Brief Introduction to Modern Philosophy.” By A. K. 
Rogers. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1899. 

“Man the Microcosm. Part I.—The Nature of Man.” By 
Leonard Hall. London: Williams and Norgate. 

“Suggestions towards Applied Sociology.” By Edward 
Payson Payson. New York: Putnam. 1899. 

Socrates is said to have brought philosophy down from the 
heavens into the market-place, but it has none the less always 
displayed a tendency to return to the place whence it came and 
dissociate itself from any active participation in the work-a-day 
problems of life. It is possible that Aristotle’s conception of 
the highest happiness as consisting in a life of contemplation 
has had much to do with the withdrawal of philosophy from the 
social and political arena ; and yet as the author of a “ Brief 
Introduction to Modern Philosophy” justly insists, pure intel- 
lectuality for the sake of pure intellectuality is as bad as that 
mischievous Shibboleth “Art for Art’s Sake.” The divorce 
from life is fatal in either case. If philosophy is ever to be 
studied in English schools, Mr. Rogers’ little book would make 
an admirable introduction. The language is nearly always 
clear and simple and the amount of logomachia and other forms 
of verbal skirmishing is refreshingly small. 

Mr. Leonard Hall attempts to explain the whole nature of 
man on purely naturalistic lines. He begins by laying down 
that the human body is a social organism composed of minute 
beings to which he gives the name of “ monad,” a rather unfor- 
tunate bit of nomenclature, seeing that Leibnitz who invented 
the term applied it altogether to spiritual entities. A monad 
is “any living organism which consists of only one cell,” and 
“the human body may be regarded as acommunity of monads.” 
The monad therefore is a physiological entity. Passing on to 
the human mind the author rejects the theory of a soul and 
declares that man consists of monads and nothing else. In one 
short paragraph Mr. Hall decides that there is no difference 
between the human mind and the animal because “such a 
conclusion is contradicted by the testimony of consciousness.” 
This is a very airy and convenient way of dismissing the dis- 
pute between Empiricists and Rationalists, on which in France 
alone whole libraries have been written. Mr. Hall indulges 
various absurdities, in some measure probably due to looseness 
of expression. If Mr. Hall would like to see how the theory of 
the human body as a social organism may be developed, let him 
read the “ Cité Moderne” of the celebrated French sociologist 
Izoulet, who has worked out the idea in a spiritualistic sense. 
It may save him from sundry crudities of thought. 

Mr. Payson tries to find a common ground that may be 
accepted by men of the most opposite religious views as a 
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proper foundation for applied sociology. The author therefore 
rejects at the outset all animistic theories as a basis for his 
theory, and thereby eliminates all ideas which do not possess 
sensible correlatives in fact. His method leads him to an 
examination of the origin and development of language, in 
which by the way he quotes Max Miiller’s theory of irreducible 
roots that has already been exploded by M. Bréal in 
France. He thus arrives at the necessity of a definition of 
consciousness, which has always been a stumbling block and 
rock of offence to science. In trying to translate it into 
physical terms, he defines it as physically made up, and con- 
sisting in movement, of matter undergoing changes of relation. 
But all this can come and does come to pass without the con- 
comitant of consciousness. Social philosophers are more and 
more coming round to the view that the mens sana can only 
exist when we have a corpus sanum. Christianity in its re- 
action against the unspeakable wickedness of the ancient world 
went too far in the direction of ascetism, which naturally 
engendered a carelessness and neglect of the duties towards 
the body. But one of the most remarkable movements of the 
present century is that of “muscular Christianity” which 
insists not only on the sacredness of life, but above all of 
healthy life. The “lay” movement in favour of better sanita- 
tion, housing and hygiene is only another side of the same 
tendency. In a word sanitation does not indeed cause morality, 
but it very materially conditions it. 


Valuable Books and Important Manuscripts, including Selections from the Library 
of Lord Rendlesham, and from other Libraries. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on Monday, November 20, and Five Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, Valuable BOQKS and Important MANUSCRIPTS, including selec- 
tions from the Library of Lord Rendlesham and from other Libraries, comprising 
old picture galleries and fine old books of prints, including the collections of 
Watteau, Wouvermans, the Houghton Gallery, &c.—Autograph manuscripts of 
W.-M. Thackeray, D. G. Rossetti, George Eliot, S. T. Coleridge, Burns—corre. 
spondence of the Rev. Ph. Morant, Hortorian of Essex, Sir Wm. Dugdale, &c.— 
important Dickensiana, inciuding the original autograph manuscript of Dickens's 
Holiday Romance (30 pp.), and the valuable series of original drawings to Dombey 
and Son, David Copperfield, and Bleak House, by Hablot K. Browne—several fine 
illuminated Hore and other valuable ancient manuscripts—a series of rare books 
relating to gardening and floriculture—rare books printed by Early English printers 
—fine illustrated French books, including extra-illustrated copies of La Fontaine, 
&c.—rare works on America—early writings of Rudyard Kipling—Kelmscott Press 
Publications—Second and Fourth Folio Editions of Shakespeare, and other books 
connected with him—early printed books with woodcuts, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


DUTCH BULBS. 


SALES EVERY DAY EXCEPTING SATURDAYS. 
Mf ESses. PROTHEROE & MORRIS will Sell by 


Auction at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68 Cheapside, London, E.C., 
every day (Saturdays excepted), Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, and other 
Bulbs from Holland, lotted to suit large and small buyers. 5,000 lots sold weekly. 
Commissions executed for those unable to attend the auctions. Lots packed and 
forwarded to all parts. Catalogues sent on application. 

Auction Rooms and Estate Offices, 67 and 68 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
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WHITE 
BLUE 


French Coffee. 
Delicious for Breakfast and after Dinner. 


In making, use rather less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary Coffee. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


ENA HOUSE HOTEL, at THE PyRAmips.— 
Patronised by Royal Families.—'‘ By far the most comfertable Hotel in 
Egypt.” —IWorld, 1899. Electric Tram to Town.—For Tariffs and Pro- 
spectus apply to Messrs. PerREAUX & Co., 5 Jeffrey's Square, London, E.C. 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


AL 


is admitted by the profession to be the 


CHLORODYN and valuable remedy 
CHLORODYNE Asthma. 


CHLORODYNE sites Fever, 
roup, Ague. 

acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the 


ee CHLORODYNE Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and 
« only peliiative in 
is the only ive in gia, 
OnLy CH LORODYN Be. out, Cancer, Toothache, 
“ Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a 
h from Her Majesty's Consul at Manila to the effect that cholera has been 
raging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service was .CHLORODYNE.”—See 
Lancet, 1 December, 1864. 
CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 
Cavution.—“ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Cortis 
Browne was undoubtedly the i of Cutoropyne, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to."—See Times, 13 July, 1864. 
Sold in bottles at 1s. r}d., 2s. od., 48. 6d., and rts. each. None is genuine 
without the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Cottis Browne's CHLORopYNE” on the Government 
Stamp. helming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Sore MANUFACTURER— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd, 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 


Head Office, 10 Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
go Branches in South Africa. 
Subscribed Capital (30th June, 1299) .. ++ $4,959,100 
Reserve Fund ee ee ee e+ £1,144,520 
This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every description of banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South African Republic, Orange 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. .— 
received for fixed periods. Terms on application. 
J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 


MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. 
The quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually 14] 6 8/3 
sold at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
ison it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
igher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures 7/6 9/9 
us in London and the Provinces gives us additional con- / 
fidence in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain to 
equal them in value. 


We regret the increased duty compels advance of 6d. per doz. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 20 MarKET STREET. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR CO. 
TRAINS DE LUXE. 


CALAIS TO NICE, MONTE GARLO, 
AND SAN REMO. 


Every Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and Sunday. 
(Until December 10 on Mondays and Fridays only.) 


CALAIS TO ROME. 


Every Tuesday and Thursday. 
(Tuesdays only till January 11.) 
And Three other Daily Services to the SOUTH, 


Full and ae: information sent gratis, and a7? Tickets su) ig at the Company's 
Chief London Offices, 14 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


The Official Guide and Time Book of the Company, ‘ rae CONTINENTAL 
TRAVELLER,” sent post free on application. 


THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD 


YORKSHIRE 
RELISH 


Makes the Plainest Viands Palatable, and the Daintiest Dishes more Delicious, , 


ENRICHES SOUPS, STEWS, CHOPS, STEAKS, FISH, de. 
Sold in Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 


Beware of Substitutions. 
SOLE PROPRIETORS— 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., LEEDS. 


RERTEX TPECELLULAR 
AERTEX STOTHING CO’S BELLULAR 
AERTEX ORIGINAL CELLULAR 


SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


Please notice the Registered Trade Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
centre, attached to each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 


Iustrated Price List of full range of Cellular Goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post free on application. 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 


Df J.M.BARRIE says:— EN 


CALL THE ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


"MY LADY NICOTINE: 
AND NO OTHER? 


IS THE 
J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour Street, W. 


OR AGENTS. 
THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS, 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 
x LEICESTER SQUARE. 


EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ROUND THE TOWN AGAIN. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. _ Doors open 7.45. 


‘Ailes! my poor Brothcs” 


Bovril and the 
Boer War. 


TO THOSE WHO HAVE FRIENDS AT THE FRONT. 


Boxes containing ONE DOZEN Bottles, 
| packed as sent out from the Company’s 
| Warehouses, can be purchased of any 
_ Grocer or Chemist in the Kingdom. | 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED FUNDS £85,000,000 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 
FIRE. Est. 1603- —1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 47 
Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, wth Total 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


GRESHAM 
LIFE OFFICE 


NOVEL and ATTRACTIVE forms of ASSURANCE, APPEALING 
SPECIALLY to those who desire to combine INVESTMENT 
wih FAMILY PROVISION. 


Funds over £300,000 


ASSETS, £7,000,000. 


Established 1848. 


PROSPECTUS containing full Table of Rates for the above, and other new 
features, on application to 
JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary, 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
The Gresham Life Assurance Society, Limited, 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at gizoure, GIBRALTAR 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, SUEZ, and OLO 
F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers: { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & “ns 
app church A E.C., or to 
For ly to the firm at 5 Ming renee, ES 
27 


Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
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THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 


The TIMES” of HORTICULTURE. 


FOR SIXTY YEARS 
THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 
at home and abroad. 
IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on applicaticn to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, LONDON. 


Now Ready, large post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE EVOLUTION OF GEOGRAPHY 


A Sketch of the Rise and Progress of 
Geographical Knowledge, from the Earliest Times to 
the First Circumnavigation of the Globe. 


By JOHN KEANE. 
With 19 Maps, and Several Iilustrations. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 arene Street, S.W. 
Geographer to the Queen. 


THE BRITISH ARMY. 


TTENTION is called to the few remaining copies 

of Caprain R. J. Macponatp’s “HISTORY OF THE DRESS OF 

THE ROYAL ARTILLERY, 1625-1897,” Illustrated with 25 Coloured Plates and 

91 Vignettes, both accurate and artistic. One volume, large quarto, bound in cloth 
of the Regimental Colours. Price £1 5s. net. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 7 a 140 Strand, W.C., and 
37 Piccadill y; 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 2 ay? West 23rd Street, New 
¥ and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAN DON," W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING tee og to oo “excellent facilities pre- 
emery by their Branch House in London for filling, ie most favourable 

ers for their own STANDARD PUBL TIONS, and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICA 


CATALOGUE sent on ee 


ATURDAY REVIEW.—FOR SALE. 79 bound 
Volumes, from_commencement November 1855 to June 1895.—WILSON, 
20 Basinghall Street, London. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life and Works of Dante Alighieri: being an Introduction to 
the Study of the ‘* Divina Commedia” (the Rev. J. F. Hogan), 
Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

Chisel, Pen and Poignard, or Benvenuto Cellini: his Times and his 
Coaseiagtences (By the Author of “The Life of Sir Kenelm 

by”). Longmans. 

The Yos of Robert Louis Stevenson to his Family and Friends 
(Selected and Edited by Sidney Colvin. 2 vols.). Methuen, 
255. net. 

Robert Louis Stevenson (L. Cope Cornford). Blackwood. 2s. 6d. 

Lamb and Hazlitt: Further Letters and Records hitherto unpublished 
(Edited by William Carew Hazlitt). Elkin Mathews. 45. 6¢, 
net. 

FICTION. 


= Little Browns (Mabel E. Wotton. Illustrated by H. M. Brock), 
6s.; The Four Miss Whittingtons (Geraldine Mockler), 5s. ; 
Kidnapped by Cannibals (Gordon Stables, R.N.), 35. 6d. ; All 
Hands on Deck! (W. Charles Metcalfe), 35. 6d.; A Queen 
Among Girls Bag weed Davenport Adams), 3s. 6@.; A Pair of 
Them (Jane H. Spettigue), 2s. 6d. ; Little Village Folk (A. B. 
Romney), 2s. 6d. ; The Girl Captives : a Story of the Indian 
Frontier (Bessie Marchant), 2s. 6d.; Mignonne: or Miss 
Patricia’s Pet (Jennie Chappell), 2s. London : Blackie and Son, 

Tales of Space and Time (H. G. Wells). Harpers. 6s. 

The Poor Plutocrats (Maurus Jékai). Jarrold. 6s. 

The Enchanter (U. S. Silberrad). Macmillan. 6s. 

Chickabiddy Stories (Edmund Mitchell). Gardner, Darton. 25, 

Winkles: ” a Winner (‘*G. G.”). Sands. 

The Infatuation of the Countess (Percy White). Sands. 35. 6d. 

They That Walk in Darkness (I. Zangwill). Heinemann. 6s, 

Ileavens of Brass (W. Scott King). Unicorn Press. 6s. 

Nicholas and Mary (R. Murray Gilchrist). Grant Richards. 35. 6d. 

My Great Discovery, and three other Stories (Henry Francis), 
sSmithers. 2s. 6d. net. 

Wounded Pride (Isabel Howard). John Long. 6s. 

The Yellow Badge (Jean Middlemas). Digby, Long. 6s. 

Dick’s Hero (Blanche Atkinson). S.S. U. Is. 

More Tales Told at the Zoo (E. Velvin). S.S.U. 1s. 

The Ministers Ward: a Temperance Story (V. Brown-Paterson). 
&& U. 

Blind Loyalty : a Sequel to ‘‘ Our Vow ” (E. L. Haverfield). Nelson. 

6d. 


2s. 6d. 

John Ames, Native Commissioner : a Romance of the Matabele Rising 
(Bertram Mitford). White. 35. 6d. 

A Captain of Irregulars (Herbert Hayens). Nelson. 5s. 

Bobby’s Surprises (E. L. Haverfield). Nelson. 2s. 

The Red Men of the Dusk (John Finnemore). Pearson. 6s. 

Phil of the Heath (Harold Child). Pearson. 6s. 

The Dregs of Wrath (Walter E. Grogan). Pearson. 6s. 

A Maid of the Moor (M. E. Stevenson). Pearson. 6s. 

A Lowly Lover (Florence Warden). White. 6s. 

The Revenge of Valerie (Hume Nisbet). White. 35. 6d. 

Annie o’ the Banks o’ Dee (Gordon Stables, R.N.). White. 6s. 

Ford’s Folly, Ltd. (Major Arthur Griffiths). Macqueen. 6s. 

Tom, the Hero (Stella Austin), 2s. 6a. ; Great-Grandmother’s Shoes 
(Stella Austin), 2s.; Rags and Tatters (Stella Austin), 2s. 6d. ; 
Stories from Froissart (Henry Newbolt), 6s. Wells Gardner, 
Darton. 

The Snow on Shah-Dagh and Ammalat Bey (Alexandre Dumas). 
Simpkin, Marshall. 

Stories from Old- Fashioned Children’s Books (Andrew Tuer). 
Leadenhall Press. 6s. 

The Vicar’s Pups (Basil Davies and Norman Prescott). Leadenhall 
Press, 

A Lawful Crime (Edward Kent). Leadenhall Press. 

HIsTory. 

The River War: an Historical Account of the Reconquest of the 
Soudan (Winston Spencer Churchill. Edited by Col. F. Rhodes, 
2 vols.). Longmans. 36s. 

How England Saved Europe: the Story of the Great War, 1793-1815 
(W. H. Fitchett. Vol. I.). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

History of the People of the Netherlands (Petrus Johannes Blok. 
Part II. Translated by Ruth Putnam). Putnams. 12s. 6d. 
The Daughter of Peter the Great: a History of Russian Diplomacy 
and the Russian Court under the Empress Elizabeth Petrovna, 

1741-1762 (R. Nisbet Bain). Constable. 155. 

Prisoners their Own Warders: a Record of the Convict Prison at 
Singapore in the Straits Settlements (Major J. F. A. McNair and 
W. D. Bayliss). Constable. ros. 6d. 

Portuguese Nyassaland (W. Basil Worsfold). Sampson Low. 

The Real French Revolutionist (Henry Jephson). Macmillan. 6s. 


Law. 

Famous Trials (J. B. Atlay). Grant Richards. 6s. 

Investigation of Title: being a Practical Treatise and Alphabetical 
Digest of the Law connected with the Title to Land (W. Howland 
Jackson and Thorold Gosset. Second edition). Stevens and 
Sons. 12s. 

The Practical Statutes of the Session 1899 (Edited by James Suther- 
land Cotton). Horace Cox. 


ScHOOL Books. 
Scipmann’s French Series: Le Tour du Monde (par Jules Verne. 
Edited by Louis A. Barbé). Macmillan. 2s. 
The Elements of Euclid: Books I.-VI. (R. Lachlan). Arnold. 4s. 6d. 
A Text-Book of ga Chemistry (Dr. R. A. Lehfeldt), Edward 
Arnold. 7s. 6d. 
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The Saturday Review. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Christian Mysticism : Considered in Eight Lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford (William Ralph Inge). Methuen. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Carlsbad Treatment for Tropical and Digestive Ailments (L. Tarleton 
Young). Thacker. 6s. 

Introduction to Physical Chemistry (James Walker); Macmillan. 
Ios. net. 

THEOLOGY. 
True Religion : Sermons (Frederic W. Farrar), Freemantle. 
The Christian Use of the Psalms (The Rev. T. K. Cheyne). Isbister. 


55. 
TRAVEL. 


The Redemption of Egypt (W. Basil Worsfold). Alfen. 
Baedeker’s Austria. London: Dulau; Leipsic: Baedeker. 8 marks. 


VERSE. 


A True Tale of the Sea, and other Verses (Margaret Swayne). Chap- 
man and Hall. 2s, 

Naval Songs, and other Songs and Ballads of Sea Life (Selected by 
Frank Rinder). Walter Scott. 2s. 

A Moral Alphabet (H. B. and B. T. B.). Edward Arnold. 335. 6d. 

for Heartless Homes (Colonel D. Streamer). Arnold. 


35. 6d. 
Merlin’s Youth (George Bidder). Constable. Is. net. 
At the Wind’s Will (Louise Chandler Moulton). Macmillan. 6s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Aids to Scouting for N.C.O.’s aud Men (Bt.-Colonel R. S. S. Baden 
Powell). Gale and Polden. Is. 

Book of Bachelors, A (Arthur W. Fox). Constable. 16s. 

Book of Penny Toys, The (Mabel Dearmer). Macmillan. 6s. 

Contributions, The Hitherto ‘Unidentified, of W. M. Thackeray to 
**Punch” (M. H. Spielmann). Harpers. 7s. 6d. 

Country Matters in Short (William Frederick Collier). Duckworth. 
35. 6d. net. ; 

Fragments (Petite). Smithers. 35. 6d. net. 

Greek and Roman Coin: a Handbook of (G. F. Hill). Macmillan. 


9s. 

“ Halls,” The (G. F. Scotson-Clark). Unwin. 6s. net. 

Health Exercises and Home Gymnastics (H. Nissen). Bowden. Is. 

Kacmiri comnts Essays on (George A. Grierson). Luzac and Co. 
135. 

Kriiger, Paul (Fred A. Mackenzie). Bowden. Is. 

Military Lodges (Robert Freke Gould). Gale and Polden. 5s. 

Monopolies and the People (Charles Whiting Baker. Third edition). 
Putnams. 6s. 

ae “ig War Maxims (Professor L. E. Henry), Gale and Polden’ 

Pigs in the Pigskin (G. M. Matheson). Sands. 2s. 6d. 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets (Samuel Butler). Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

Study and Stage (William Archer). .Grant Richards. 5s. 

Sunday : Volume for 1900. 

Symposium on Friendship, A (Mary Donald). Allen. 2s. net. 

Tales from Shakespeare (Charles and Mary Lamb). Freemantle. 

eee Poems, Selections from (E. C. Everard Owen), Arnold. 
Is. 6d. 

Wonder Workers, The, a Dream of Holy Flowers (A. O’D. Bartholeyns). 
Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER :—The Geographical 
Journal, 2s. ; The Bookseller, 6d. ; New Century Review, 6d. ; 
The Forum, 35c. ; Cassier’s Magazine, 1s.; The Ludgate, 6d. ; 
Lippincott’s, 25c. ; Classical Review, Is. 6d. 


NOTICES. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications; and to this rule 
we can make no exception. 


The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
Abroad. 


Onited Kingdom. 

Half Year ... coo 14 FT OFF 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed immediately. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW ?s on sale at the following places abroad :— 


PARIS The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 

«+ Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
--Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 

«Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 


99 Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 
PINE cccccedénscésden essrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 
PRs W. H. Kiihl, Jagerstrasse 73. 
VIENNA -+++Messrs. Gerold & Co., 8 Stefansplatz. 
Bupa-Pestu . --A, Lappert. 
Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
++..Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 
CONSTANTINOPLE ........Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
OMBURG hick’s Library. 
Catho....... The Anglo-American Bookselling Depét. 
New York ........s.3s-.The International News Company, 83 & 83 Dwane St. 


N, Mass. (U.S.A.)..Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washingtom Street. 
Toronto, CANADA ......The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Stsvet. 
” ++++++The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Styees West. 
MonTreaL, Canapa .,..The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 


MR. JOHN LONG’S 


POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 
A Passing Fancy. 
By Mrs. Lovett CAMERON, Author of ‘*A Fair Fraud,” ‘* The 
Craze of Christina,” &c. 


The Progress of Pauline 
Kessler, by FReveric CARREL, Author of ‘‘ The Adven- 
tures of John Johns.” 


An African Treasure. 
By J. MAcLAREN Copan, Author of ‘* Pursued by the Law.” 


The Bread of Tears. 
By G. B. Burcin, Author of *Tuxter’s Little Maid.” 


Kinsah : a Daughter of Tangier. 
By May CromMELIN, Author of ‘* Divil-May-Care.” Fronti- 
spiece by R. Sauber. ‘ ; 


Charming Miss Kyrle. 


By MINA SANDEMAN, Author of ** Wicked Rosamond.” 


Boffin’s Find: 


A Story of Australian Life. By RoBert TuyNneg, Author o 
Holidays.” 


Wise in His Generation. 


By Puitte DAVENANT, Author of Cicely Vaughan.” 


Wounded Pride. 


By IsABEL HOWARD. 


Rural Life: 
Its''Humour and Pathos. By CAROLINE GEAREY, Author of 
‘* Three Empresses,” &c. In specially designed cover, 6s. 


The House of Commons. 
By the Right Hon. Sir RicHARD TEMPLE, Bart., G.C.S.I. In 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
*.* Complete Catalogue post free. 


London: JOHN LONG, 6 Chandos Street, Strand. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ BOOKS. 


HEROES OF THE NATIONS. 


Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. each ; half leather, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


25.—BISMARCK AND THE NEW GERMAN EMPIRE. 
What it Displaced. By J. W. M.A., Fellow of 


“HEROES OF THE REFORMATION” SERIES. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. each. 


DESIDERIUS ERASMUS (1467-1536). The Humanist 


in the Service of the Reformation. By Eruraim Emerton, Ph.D. 


THEODORE BEZA (1519-1605). The Counsellor of 


the French Reformation. By HeNry Martyn Barrp. 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF BLUEBEARD. A Contri- 


bution to History and Folk-Lore. Being the History of Gilles de Retz of 
Brittany, France, who was executed, and who was the Original of Bluebeard in 
the ‘T'ales of Mother Goose.” By ‘THomas Witson, LL.D., Curator, Division 
of Prehistoric Archeology, U.S. National Museum, &c. 8vo. cloth. 


LITERARY HEARTHSTONES. Studies of the Home 
Life of Certain Writers and Thinkers. By Marion Hartanp, Author of 
** Some Colonial Homesteads and their Stories,” ‘‘ Where Ghosts Walk,” &c. 
Fully Illustrated. 16mo. cloth. Price per Volume, ss. 
The first four Volumes will be: Charlotte Bronté, William Cowper, Hannah 
More, John Knox. 


THE RELIGION OF THE HEBREWS IN PRE- 


EXILE DAYS. By Kart Buppg. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


ROMANCE OF THE FEUDAL CHATEAUX. By 
Evizapetu W. Cuampney. Fully Illustrated with Photogravure, half-tone, 
and Line Plates. Large 8vo. cloth. 


SLEEPY-TIME STORIES. By Maun B. Boorn (Mrs. 
Ballington Booth). With a Preface by Chauncey M. Depew. Illustrated by 
Maud Humphrey. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF EMINENT 
PAINTERS. Uniform with “Little Journeys to the Homes of Famous 
Women,” &c. By KisertT Hupsarp. 16mo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

Contents : Michael Angelo, Rembrandt, Rubens, Meissonier, Titian, Anthony, 

Van Dyck, Fortuny, Ary Scheffer, Jean Frangois Millet, Joshua Reynolds, - 

seer, Gustave Doré. 


FRITHJOF, THE VIKING OF NORWAY, AND 


ROLAND, THE PALADIN OF: FRANCE. By Zenarve A. Racozin, 
Author of “Chaldea,” ‘‘ Vedic India,” &c. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 
New List on Application. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; 
And NEW YORK. 
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11 November, 1899 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 


cA PITAL - £200,000. 


MANAGER’S REPORT 
FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1899. 


MINE. 


Number of feet driven, risen, and sunk, 

exclusive of stopes ose 79 feet. 
Ore and waste mined i ae «.. 8,245 tons. 

Less waste sorted out == 24°29 per cent. 2,003 ,, 


Balance sent to mill oo ose 6,242 tons. 
Percentage of South Reef mined . 49°O per cent. 
Main Reef Leader we ool as 
MILL. 


Running time eve ese aes 29°97 days. 
Tons milled ... po 6,242 tons. 
Tons per stamp perdiem ... 5°29» 
Smelted gold bullion sie ine 5,063°85 ozs. 
Equivalent in fine gold... see 45304'29 55 


SANDS AND SLIMES WORKS. 


Yield in bullion... ons one eee 2,823°5 07S. 
Equivalent in fine gold... ese ese 2400°O 455 


TOTAL YIELD. 
Yield in fine gold from all sources 6,704°29 ozs. 
” ” per ton milled... 21°48 dwts. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND 


REVENUE. 
On a basis of 6,242 Tons Milled. 
EXPENDITURE. 

To Mining Expenses... pol we 3,790 16 7 12 1°754 
Crushing and ote 469 16 4 I 6:064 
Milling ... ont: 3  7°360 
Cyaniding Sands... 892 7 9 2 10°312 
Slimes 452 0 7 I 5°380 
Head Office one 131 o 8 5°038 
£6,863 16 6 £1 11°908 
Development Redemption 4 0°000 
9,263 19 6 g 8192 
Profit ees eee 19,035 14 6 3. 


£28,299 14 0 £410 8-101 


REVENUE. 
Value. Value per Ton. 

By Mill Gold: 4,304°292 ozs. fine 
gold, valuedat... ... .. 17,92914 217 5§°383 

By Cyanide Gold: 2,400 ozs. fine 
gold, valued at. 10,020 2.22 
Sundry Revenue sale of Slimes 350 © O 1°457 


£28,299 14 0 £410 8-101 

Profit on working as above ... £19,035 14 6 
Less Expenditure on Excess Development... 179 3 8 


Net Cash Profit £18,856 10 10 


The 5 per cent. tax on profits imposed by the Government of the 
S.A.R. has not been allowed for in this Statement. 


FRANCIS SPENCER, Manager. 


630 ‘ 


YAN RYN GOLD MINES ESTATE, 


LIMITED. 


CAPITAL - - - = £400,000 


DIRECTORS. 
F, A. GILLAM, Chairman. 


GEORGE ALBU. HENRY PASTEUR. 
LEOPOLD ALBU. OHN SEEAR. 
L. B. BURNS. VAN RYN, 


SECRETARY. 
STUART JAMES HOGG, 
HEAD OFFICE. 
18 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


PARIS OFFICE. 
THE OCEANA CONSOLIDATED COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 RUE 
LAFAYETTE, 


LOCAL COMMITTEE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
GEO. ALBU. XAVIER HOFFER. L. BLUM. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR. 
GEO. ALBU. 


LOCAL SECRETARIES. 


THE OCEANA CONSOLIDATED COMPANY, LIMITED, Norwicx 
Union BuitpinGs, JoHANNEsBURG, S.A.R. 


GENERAL MANAGER. 
E. WENZ, 


REPORT FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1899. 


MINE, 
Number of feet driven, sunk, and risen... 25434 feet, 
Quartz Mined ee 26,697 ons. 
Less Waste Rock discarded oo on 79235 99 
Quartz sent to Mill and Crushed eee one 19,462 tons, 
MILL. 
Vield in in Gold we pie «+. 6,131°25 O28. 
CYANIDE WORKS. 
Tailings Treated ee ool bee «+. 13,580 tons. 
Yield in Bullion at 60s. per oz. ‘ «ia 2,832°64 ozs. 
Yield per ton treated . ons dwts. 
Yield per ton (on basis of tonnage Milled)... 2°gtt dwts. 
Working Cost per ton Treated oad ase 2S. 5°706d. 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
On basis of tonnage Milled—19,462 tons. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE 
Working Cost. Cost per ton. 
& d. 


s. d. 

7 0447 
oe 1,170 4 7 2°443 
General Charges (Mine) 945 14 ° 11°062 
Mine Redemption... .. 3:892 8 4 9°000 
1,680 17 6 1 8°728 
Licenses, Insurances, 600 0 7°399 


17,873 5 9 18 4°408 


431,199 17 4 32 0°748 


REVENUE. 
Value. Value per ton. 
s. d. s. 4d, 

Gold from Mill, 6,131°25 ozs. at 738. 5°793d. per 07. 22,587 4 4 23 1°797 
Gold from Cyaniding, 2,832" 0zs., at 60s. oz. 8,497 16 8 8° 793 
Sundry Revenue... 175 0 2°158 
431,199 17 4 32 0°748 


‘EXPENDITURE ON CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 


£ & 
Machinery and Plant 1 602 o § 
Works ove om one 2,772 19 10 
Mine Development .., one 6,169 6 7 
Reservoirs and ‘io ne ove 64 19 
Buildings oe ose eve one eco ace 1244 2 8 
9,733 8 6 
Less Mine Development Redemption «+ «+ «+ 3892 8 © 
Total ove 45,841 o 6 

(Signed) GEORGE ALBU, 
Jowannespure, 28th Sephember, 1899, Managing Director. 
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The Saturday Review. 


The Geldenhuis Gold Mining Company 


(ELANDSFONTEIN No. 1) LIMITED. 


CAPITAL - 


£200,000. 


E. BOUCHER. 
W. F. LANCE (alternate A. HERSHENSOHN). 


DIRECTORATE: 


W. H. ROGERS, Chairman (alternate H. A. ROGERS). 
PAUL DREYFUS (alternate J. L. BERGSON). 


P. GERLICH (alternate J. L. KUHLMANN). 


HEAD OFFICE: Grusonwerk Buildings, Johannesburg, P.0. Box 413. 
LONDON OFFICE: 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
120 Stamps. Milled, 19,133 Tons, 


WORKING EXPENSES. 


REPORT FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 


sd. 


on 


a 


XUM 


a Cost. Cost per ton. 
» Hauling and Pumping | 4260 os. 5°344d. 
» Sorting, Tramming and Crushing... om 3 os. 8'043d 

» Development .., oe ose 1,138 8 8 Is. 2°2' 
Milling 1,45% 3 10 1s. 6°203d 
Cyaniding Concentrates... ne 249 9 10 os. 
” sein’ Ww ailings ... 1,548 13 2 1s. 7°426d. 
» Mill Water Supply... dae ae 205 7 6 os. 2°576d. 
» Slimes Treatment (current)... see 566 3 4 os. 7*102d. 
16. 10 2 17s. 5°387d. 
» Slimes Treatment (accumulated) ... 19 10 = p 
17,014 10 0 17s. 9°426d 

» Profit for Month 24, 570 10 25s. 8'2 
£41,585 0 0 438- 5°632d 

REVENUE. Was 

By Gold from Mill : ue. Value per ton. 
7:335°40 ozs., valued 6. 
ozs., valued 8 4°7340. 
From Concentrates— 
732°50 ozs., valu oe oe 
544°30 Valued ... 6 "790d. 
By Products treated— 
88*20 ozs., valued... 320 0 O os. 4’or4d. 
From Slimes (accumulated — 
222°42 OzS., Valued ... 807 15 os. ro*r32d. 
438. 5°632d. 


441,585 0 © 


The Cost and Value per Ton are worked out on the basis of the Tonnage Milled. 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE (including Capital Expenditure). 


» Slimes . oe 


» General Electric Plant .., 2907 6 
» Tram Plant des ote ose 30 4 8 
» Rock Drill Piant 46 4 6 

18,689 14 2 
» Balance one oo 22,895 5 10 


441,585 


By Gold from Mill, Tailings, Concentrates and Slimes, &c., valued £41,585 0 © 


MINE DEVELOPMENT. 


Total footage for month we 106 4s 
The ore developed by the above footage was ww 28,665 tons, 


SORTING. 

Ore raised from the Mine... 26,385 tons, 
Waste sorted out (equal to 26°S7 percent.) 
Sorted ore sent to mill ooo oe 99 
Ore in bins at Battery rst August web 

21,156 ” 
Ore crushed for August: ... ooo 19,733 09 

MILL. 

120 Stamps ran 30 days 2 hours crushing tome. 
Tons crushed per Stamp per 24 hours... 5°28 4, 
Bullion yield ... 71335'40 ozs. 


CYANIDE WORKS. 


Tonstreated +» Tailings, 12,437 ... Concentrates 1,400 


2)535°2T OFS. ane 732"50 

Bullion yield per ton... sss é SOP AW. we dwts, 
s. d. 


SLIMES PLANT. 


Tons treated .., Current, 5,161 tons ... Accumulated, 2,109 tons, 
Bullion yield ... 544°30 O28. .., ose 222°42 O7ZS. 
Bullion yield per ton 2°10 dwts, 2°10 dwts, 
Working cost pertontreated ... 2°38) 3 0°64 
TOTAL YIELD. 
er Ton 
Bullion. Fine Gold. crushed 
ine Gold. 
Tons. ozs. ozs. wts. grains, 
Cyanide (Tailings) ... 12,437 2,535°21 2,133°44 2 5°52 
» (Concentrates) ... 1,400 732'50 16°41 15°47 
Slimes(Current) 5,161 544°30 469'18 o 11°77 
11,147°41 9,604°07 
Slimes (Accumulated)... 2,109 "922"42 "191°73 o 
_11,369°83 9,795°80 5°75 
———- 


In addition to the above, Cyanide Slags weré treated containing 83°20 ozs. of 
Bullion, equal to 76°03 ozs. of Fine Gold. 


JULY YIELD. 


er Ton 
Bullion. Fine Gold. crushed, 
e Gold. 
‘ Tons. ozs. ozs. dwts. grains. 
7:333°05 6,373°36 6 17°68 
Cyanide (Tailings)... 12,492 2,990°07 2,464°88 2 14°53 
» (Concentrates) ... 1,680 92202 760°04 ° 
Slimes(Current) ... 4:975 380°83 335°00 ° “50 
Slimes (Accumulated) .., 3,392 259°67 228°00 ° | 
11,885°62 10,161°28 10 


In addition to the above, Metallics were sold containing 14°22 ozs. of Fine Gold. 
Reserve FuNp.—The Board, with a view to future development work on the 
Estate have had under consideration the advisability of creating a Reserve Fund. 
and will recommend to Shareholders at the next Annual Meeting that a sum equal 
to ro per cent., or such percentage as they may consider adequate, of the net profits 
the Company be placed to a Special Account for that and other purposes. 


Jouannessyro, xoth September, 1899. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


PORTRAITS. 
By the MARCHIONESS OF GRANBY. 


Imperial gto. £2 2s. net. 

This Volume will contain, amongst others, Portraits of :— 
Her Majesty the Queen. The Marquess of Salisbury. 
H.R.H. the Princess Beatrice. The Duke of Portland. 
‘The Duchess of Leinster. Lord Charles Beresford. 
The Duchess of Portland. Lord Cromer. 
The Lady Windsor. Lord Rowton. 
The Lady Ribblesdale. Right Hon. A. J. Balfour. 
The Lady Westmoreland. Sir Algernon West. 
The Lady Randolph Churchill. Sir Gerald Portal. 
The Lady Helen Vincent. Right Hon. Cecil Rhodes. 
Mrs. Beerbohm Tree Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 
Mrs, Patrick Campbell. M. Paderewski, &c., &c. 


THE ROMANCE OF 
OUR ANCIENT CHURCHES. 


By SARAH WILSON. 
With nearly 200 Illustrations by Alex. Ansted. 
Gilt extra, 6s. 
**A charming volume full of interest. Full; of brightly written information, 
beautifully illustrated.” —Odserver. 
An unusually readable book on its subject which deserves to be widely 
popular.” —Scotsman, 


THE PRINCE’S STORY BOOK. 


Being Historical Stories collected out of English Romantic 
Literature in illustration of the Reigns of English 
Monarchs from the Conquest. 

With an Introduction by G. LAURENCE GOMME. 

With numerous Illustrations by H. S. Banks. 

Crown 8vo. gilt extra, gilt top, 6s. 

isa companion volume to “The King’s Story Book,” published in 1897, 
and iy he Queen's Story Book,” published last year. Of this later volume the 
Pall Mall Gazette said :—‘* Mr. G. Laurence Gomme has edited, as a supple- 
ment to ‘The King’s Story Book’ of last year, —— excellent i of 
stories. The stories are as good as the arrang the 
are t is a pageant of historic romance which it gem be diheult to 
equal ¢ except in Mr. Gomme's own previous volume.” 

““There is more genuine enjoyment to be got out of this collection of Mr. 
Gomme’s than can be found in a score of modern so-called historical romances.” 
Black and White. 


SINGING TIME: a Child’s Song-Book. 


Music by ARTHUR SOMERVELL. 
Drawings by L.. LESLIE BROOKE. - 


Ro ‘(from Songs “Thank you, Pretty C 

“ Light rom Songs for Than you, Pretty 
the “ The Cat's Song.” 

“ Do You L “=, Your Father?” “My Soldiers.” 

The Cowslip.” “Only One 

** Little Things.” | ** Jesus, Tender Shepherd.” 
“ The Black Dog.” 


THE NEW BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS BY 
*““UNCLE REMUS.” 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED AND BOUND. 6s. 


“PLANTATION PAGEANTS.” 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS (UNciLE Remus). 


At all Booksellers’ in town country. Order at once from your 
vs to avoid the di d is certain to be very great 


Christmas. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


UNIFORM WITH THE “ PRINCE'S STORY BOOK.” 
THE KING’S STORY BOOK. 527 pages. With Photo- 


oe Frontispiece and many other IIlustrations by Harrison Miller. Crown 


ALSO 
THE QUEEN’S STORY BOOK. 


W. H. Robinson. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ADVENTURES IN LEGEND. By the MARQUIS OF 


Lorne, K.T. With numerous Illustrations by Harrison Miller and Fairfax 
Muckley. 


BEYOND THE BORDER. 
CampseEtt. With 167 Illustrations by Helen Stratton. 
cloth, gilt, crown 8vo. 6s. 


A MOST THRILLING SCHOOLBOY STORY. 
TWO | SCAPEGRACES. WaLTER C. Ruoapes. Iilus- 
trated by W. Buckley. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A HOUSEFUL OF REBELS. [Illustrated by Patten 
Wilson. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A VERY QUAINT BOOK. 
THE HOLLOW TREE. By BicEtow PAINE. 
Illustrated by J. M. Condé. Bound in coloured boards, 3s. 6d. 


THE LAUGHTER OF PETERKIN. = FIona 
MacLeop. Illustrated by Sunderland Rollinson. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


Fully Illustrated by 


By WatteR Dovucias 
Tastefully bound in 


NATIONAL WORTHIES. 


A Selection from the National Portrait Gallery with 
Biographical Notes. 
Bound in full leather gilt, gilt edges, facsimile reproduction of a Design by 
Roger Payne in the British Museum, crowh 8vo. £2 2s. net. 
*.* Only 475 Copies for sale in England. 
The thanks of the sities are due to the Director of the National Gallery 
and also to Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., for permission to reproduce the portraits in 


this volume. 


A LIFE OF RICHARD BADILEY, Vice-Admiral of 
the Fleet. By T. A. Spatpinc. Demy &vo. 15s. 
“ The thanks of all students of naval biography are due to him for the life-like 
portrait he has drawn of a gallant but forgotten seaman.” — 7 ‘mes. 


THE COMMUNE OF LONDON, AND OTHER 
STUDIES. By J. Horace Rounp. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


A RUSSIAN PROVINCE OF THE NORTH. By 
A. P. ENGELHARDT, Governor of the Province of Archangel. Fully illustrat 
and with 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 18s. 


THE SROOND AFGHAN WAR, 1878-79-80. By 


Colonel H. B. HANNA. ros. net. 


THE RISE OF PORTUGUESE POWER IN INDIA, 
By R. S. Wuireway. Demy 8vo. with Map, 15s. net. 


IMPERIAL RULE IN INDIA. By THeovore Mortson, 
3s. 6d. 
THE TAMING OF THE JUNGLE, ByC. W. Doyte. 


In a striking Coloured Cover, 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


PRISONERS THEIR OWN WARDERS: an Account 
ny Jail. By Major J. F. A. McNatr. Fully Illustrated, 
y 8vo. 10s. 


ART ENAMELLING UPON METALS. By H. H. 
CuUNYNGHAME, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations and 2 Coloured Plates, 
large crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND LIFE. By Huco MUNSTERBERG, 


Professor of Psychology in Harvard University. 6s. net. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 
Compiled under the Direction of J. G. BAkTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. 
half-morocco, ros. 


“A most useful book.” —Englishman (Calcutta). 
CONSTABLF’S HAND ATLAS OF INDIA. Pre- 


pared under the Direction of J. G. Barruotomew, F.R.G.S. In half-morocco, 
gilt top, 14s. 

“* It is tolerably safe to predict that no sensible traveller will go to India in future 
without providing himself with ‘Constable's Hand Atlas of India.’ Nothing pew 
so useful has been done for many years to help both the traveller in India and t 
student at home.” —A thenaum. 


THE POPULAR RELIGION AND FOLK-LORE 
OF NORTHERN INDIA. By Witttam Crooks. With numerous IIlustra- 
tions, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


TWO NATIVE NARRATIVES OF THE MUTINY: 
IN DELHI. Translated from the originals by the late CHARLES THEOPHILUS 
Mercatre, C.S.1. (Bengai Civil Service). Demy 8vo. with large Map, 12s. 


BY THE VICEROY OF INDIA. 
PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST. By the Right 
Hon. Lorp Curzon or KepLestone. With numerous Illustrations and Maps, 
extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MEDALS AND DECORATIONS OF THE BRITISH 
ARMY AND NAVY. 2 vols. super-royal 8vo. pp. Ixxxviii-617, 5 Plates in 
Colour and Monochrome, besides other Illustrations, £3 3s. net. 

* No military or naval historian can afford to do without this work.” 


Atheneum. 
FOURTH EDITION. 


HUMAN IMMORTALITY. By Prof. WittiaM Jamgs, of 
Harvard University. 2s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. By Henry 
Casot Lopce. Complete in 2 vols. nearly 200 Illustrations, 32s. 
“ It gives a clear narrative of the successive stages of a memorable conflict, and 
may be age commended to the general reader in Great Britain as well as on the 
ae side of the Atlantic.”— Morning Post. 


TRAVELS AND LIFE IN ASHANTI AND JAMAN. 


By Ricuarp Austin FreEMAN, Anglo-German Bound Commissioner 0 
the Gold Coast. With about 100 Illustrations and 4 Maps, demy 8vo. £1 1s. 


AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. By Major L. A. WADDELL, 
LL.D., Author of “ The Buddhism of Tibet.” With over roo Illustrations and 
4 Maps, demy 8vo. 18s. 


“ This is one of the most fascinating books we have ever seen.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


FRENCH LITERATURE OF TO-DAY. By Malle. 
Biaze vE Bury. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** Will be read with enjoyment by English people......Mdile. Blaze de Bury gives 
us much biography, anecdotage, and information.” —Manchester Guardian. 


MUSIC AND MANNERS IN THE CLASSICAL 
PERIOD: Essays. By Henry Bb. Kreupiet, Author of “‘ How to Listen to 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, 


Music,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘A volume which will probably be even more popular than the first one ¢‘ How 
to Listen to Music’)......A book which every lover of music should read.” 
Musical Standard. 
WESTMINSTER. a 


REGISTERED AS A 


New-street Square, E.C., and Published 
Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of 


Doxcan at the Office, 38 Southampton Stet 
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